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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ STEEL production last week advanced (p. 21) to 
64 per cent of ingot capacity, a new high level for 
this year. Despite threats of a major European 
war (p. 71) steel demand seems slated for further 
upturn early in September. Automotive demand is 
gathering momentum in connection with 1940 mod- 
els. Railroad awards are larger than in some time. 
Scrap is strong. Pig iron shipments are larger, 
partly to avoid shortages at consuming plants should 
the European situation develop unexpected demands. 
While the present underlying strength makes unlike- 
ly the industrial demoralization of the first few 
months of the World war, a large-scale European 
war would bring vital questions in connection with 
our foreign trade, and our neutrality policy (p. 34) 
undoubtedly would be revised. 


Now in the spotlight is the war resources board, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., which would exercise supreme 

wartime control of industry, with 


National responsibility only to the President. 
It now (p. 26) is mapping strate- 
Defense gies to be followed in emergencies 


of any kind, so as to maintain in- 
dustrial morale, prevent confusion, curb excessive 
increases in wages, cost of living, profits ; 
Whether our shipbuilding program should be stepped 
up in the interest of the national defense is a live 
question (p. 26) at Washington; a survey reveals ex- 
isting shipbuilding capacity is not being utilized 
fully. . . . Bakelite Corp. is taken over (p. 29) by 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; Chain Belt Co. (p. 
20) acquires Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corp. 


Hundreds of businessmen (p. 15) have accepted 
the treasury department’s invitation to present their 
views as to tax law changes that would cause busi- 
ness expansion. Hearings in closed 
sessions will start Sept. 5. The 
treasury department will listen 
Tax Reform sympathetically and transmit the 

views of business to congress. The 
big question is: What will congress do? ... Na- 
tional resources committee, consisting of adminis- 


Views on 


tration officials, urges creation (p. 26) of a federai 
agency to conserve power and fuel resources for de- 
fense and recovery. . . Special house committee to 
investigate the national labor relations board (p. 28) 
will hold an organization meeting Sept. 7... “Light” 
steel products (p. 19) accounted for 45.7 per cent of 
total output during the first six months of this year. 


This week’s contributor to STEEL’s Forum on Re- 
Employment (p. 38) is Benton H. Grant, youthful 
leader who has received much credit for last year’s 

Republican victory in Connecticut. 


How To He thinks that unemployment can 
be eliminated through proper 
Make Jobs government co-operation in pro- 


viding a frame-work in which pri- 
vate industry could accelerate its paces. . .. Rolled 
threads (p. 40) may be applied to hollow metal prod- 
ucts by a newly developed process adapted for high 
speed and volume production; the threads may be 
rolled both on inside and outside surfaces. . . . Gear- 
motor drives, because they are simple, compact and 
totally enclosed, says an authority (p. 59), warrant 
wider use for all low-speed drives up to 75-horse- 
power; he explains his reasons why. 


First commercial installation of the austempering 
process for treating steel now (p. 42) is in success- 
ful operation at the Worcester, Mass., plant of Amer- 

ican Steel & Wire Co. ... Im- 


Speeding proved flash trimmers in continu- 
ous pickler and cold mill lines (p. 
Output 94) incorporate advantageous fea- 


tures; they are faster and com- 
pensate for coil stock of different thicknesses 
An unusual system is used in handling carburizing 
compound at a shop which heat treats by the pack 
method; it permits notable economies (p. 48) in the 
amount of compound consumed and facilitates pack- 
ing of the parts to be treated. ... New controls 
prevent damage to dies and press mechanism (p. 52) 
in event two or more pieces are fed into a press in- 
stead of the single thickness for which the dies may 
be set. 
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Doors to the Open Road 
are made of INLAND SHEETS... 


The cars that fill today’s highways are sturdier, 


safer, more beautiful because they’re built of 
steel. And here, particularly, American leader- 
ship in engineering and manufacturing sets the 
pace for the rest of the world. 

For years, Inland metallurgists have codper- 
ated with American motor car builders in pro- 
ducing cold rolled sheets suited to their specific 


requirements for deep drawing, and for fine finish 


and other qualities. That is why, beneath the sleek 
lines of many of the best-known automobiles, are 
found the sheets that come from Inland’s mills. 

In serving many other industries as well, the 
Inland staff is constantly on the alert to produce 
better steels to suit each manufacturing method. 
It is wise, from time to time, to discuss your re- 
quirements with Inland Steel men. A request from 


vou involves no obligation. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO ~- District Offices: DETROIT - KANSAS CITY + MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS + ST. PAUL 
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Joke 


@ WHAT can industry expect from 
the study of the federal tax struc- 
ture now being undertaken by the 
treasury department for the house 
ways and means_ subcommittee? 
What tax reforms will be recom- 
mended by businessmen and organi- 
zations in response to Acting Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Hanes’ invi- 
tations for views? 

Extent of tax reform to be under- 
taken by congress at its next session 
obviously can be only conjecture. 
Certain it is, however, that the treas- 
ury department, and subsequently 
the house subcommittee, will have 
the benefit of business’ best thinking 
on needed tax revisions. Included 
among the 1000 organizations and 
individuals invited to present their 
views are associations and compan- 
ies whose experts have made inten- 
sive studies of the tax situation. 

That they are responding whole- 
heartedly to the opportunity to place 
their views before the treasury de- 
partment is attested by Mr. Hanes, 
who last week said hundreds of busi- 
nessmen already had signified their 
willingness to co-operate, and have 
pledged active support. “Without 
exception,” he asserted, “they come 
with good will and constructive in- 
tent.” 

Tax hearings will open before the 
treasury department Sept. 5. All 
will be in executive session. Com- 


plete transcripts of the hearings will 
be presented to the ways and means 
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@ John Wesley Hanes’ efforts to get 
business-labor-government co-operation 
on taxes make brighter the prospects 
for tax revisions at the next session of 
congress. His program does not neces- 
sarily imply lower taxes, but rather con- 
templates modernization of the entire 
tax structure, an effort “to work out a 
tax revision program which will further 
improve the laws relating to individual 
and corporation taxes.” Business’ re- 
action is favorable 





committee Nov. 1. Names of those 
testifying and their statements will 
not be disclosed at present. 

Need for thorough revision of 
United States tax laws long has been 
recognized by business. The present 
system, like Topsy, “just growed,” 
resembling in many respects a crazy 
quilt. Certain levies now on the 
books act to discourage enterprise 
and employment, have constituted 
a barrier to recovery. 

What business thinks should be 
done to improve the tax structure is 
fairly well defined. Business favors 
simplification of tax laws and their 
administration, and seeks elimina- 
tion of punitive and deterrent levies. 
It believes taxation should be pri- 
marily for revenue, not for reform. 

Probable recommendations: 

1—Longer carryover period for 
lesses. The 1939 revenue act pro- 
vides net losses may be carried over 








for two years. While this was a 
step in the right direction, many in 
dustrialists, especially those in the 
capital goods industries, where 
there are sharp cyclical fluctuations, 
believe the period should be longer. 
In the case of “feast or famine” 
industries the present tax law some 
times operates as a periodic capital 
levy. To avoid this, Great Britain 
allows carryover of loss for a period 
of six years. 

2—Permission to corporations to 
file consolidated returns in the same 
manner as under federal law prio1 
to 1934. This wculd permit losses of 
a pioneering subsidiary to be offset 
by earnings of well-established units 
and encourage corporations to un 
dertake venturesome enterprises. 

3—Relief of intercorporate divi 
dends from taxation. 

4—Elimination of double taxation 
of dividends. 

3S—Elimination of 
tax. 

6—Reasonable allowances for de 
preciation. Business complains that 
depreciation allowances under pres- 
ent tax laws are not in accord with 
practical accounting principles. 

7—Elimination of tax on capital 
gains. In judgment of many author- 
ities the capital gains tax has done 
more to discourage private enter- 
prise than any other factor in the 
tax structure. Whether the reduc- 
tion effected last year in this tax 
was great enough to encourage long- 


capital stock 
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term risk-taking has not yet been 
demonstrated. 

8--Widening the personal income 
tax base. While controversial, many 
tax experts believe the middle 
classes should pay a larger share; to 
this end, recommend lowering ex- 
emptions and increasing income tax 
rates in lower brackets. 

9--Removal] of tax exemptions on 
public salaries. It is widely felt that 
all exemptions should be removed 
in view of the large number now on 
public payrolls and the pressing 
need for additional revenue. 

10—-Reduction in individual sur- 
tax rates to encourage investment 
in venturesome enterprises. This 
probably should be accompanied by 
the abolition of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. It is contended persons with 
high income should be those to in- 
vest in enterprises where the risk is 
great and there is possibility of 
large return. With surtax rates as 
high as 79 per cent, persons with up- 
per bracket incomes find it more 
profitable to invest in safe low-inter- 
est-bearing tax-exempt bonds, than 
to risk their capita] in venturesome 
enterprises. Even though return on 
the latter is large, the high surtax 
leaves little for the investor. 


Effect on Large Incomes 


Mr. Hanes recently cited the ex- 
ample cf a person with a $1,000,000 
income. This taxpayer, he _ said, 
would need a private investment 
with a yield of 12% per cent in 
order to make as much money, after 
paying taxes, as he would receive 
from an investment in 3 per cent 
tax-exempts. 

11—-Long-term planning of tax 
policy to eliminate present complex- 
ity and uncertainty. No secret has 
it been that investors have shied 
away from putting money in new 
enterprises fer fear of what turn 
the administration’s tax policy 
might take. 

These and other suggestions will 
be laid before treasury department 
officials for transmission to the 
house subcommittee. How will they 
be received by congress? 

Encouraged by the small begin- 
ning made during the last session 
in eliminating remnants of the un- 
distributed profits tax and providing 
certain other relief, many industrial- 
ists believe considerable progress in 
tax reform will result from the cur- 
rent study. It is pointed out that 
congress made but little concession 
when it determined to permit the 
undistributed profits tax to expire 
according to statute provision. For 
at the same time the treasury de- 
partment strengthened section 1C2 
of the 1938 revenue act, under which 
taxes may be levied on undistributed 
corporate earnings if in the internal 
revenue commissioner’s opinion 
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these are being “unreasonably” ac- 
cumulated to avoid payment of per- 
sonal surtaxes. 


While the 1939 tax relief act ad- 
mittedly meant little in the way of 
actual reductions, it will afford sav- 
ings in time and money by eliminat- 
ing necessity for figuring the surtax. 

Also promising is the administra- 
tion’s forced retreat from the theory 
of punitive taxation. The undistrib- 
uted profits tax, for example, was 
never designed as a revenue meas- 
ure. Its purpose was to force busi- 
ness to act as the administration 
wanted it to act. 


Treasury Report Significant 


Still another favorable omen is 
the support being given the revision 
program by the treasury depart- 
ment. Judging from the mood of 
congress during closing days of the 
last session, and allowing for what 
is likely to be heard from the home 
folks during recess, it is probable 
the representatives will lend recep- 
tive ears to the treasury depart- 
ment’s proposals next winter. 

Reportedly to arouse interest in 
its tax reform program, the treas- 
ury department last week issued a 
tax history for the period 1932-1938. 

Report revealed tax revenues of 
federal, state and local governments 
for the fiscal year 1938 were 79.6 per 
cent greater than in the fiscal year 
1932. Annual expenditures increased 
by 44 per cent from 1932 to 1938. 

Figures were part of the first com- 
prehensive overall picture of federal, 
state and local fiscal operations pre- 
sented by the federal government. 

The treasury estimated total fed- 
eral, state and local tax collections 
in the 1938 fiscal year amounted to 
$14,811,000,000. This would be 
$114.09 per capita based on an esti- 
mated population of 129,818,000. 
Sum is equivalent to 21.8 per cent 
of the estimated national income. 

Largest single item of revenue 
was property taxes totaling $4,745,- 
000,000, or 32 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total tax bill. 

During the 1938 fiscal year all gen- 


cluding debt retirement, totaled $18,- 
199,000,000, of which $1,005,000,000 
was net addition to social security 
reserves. Federal government dis- 
bursements accounted for $7,626,- 
000,000; state governments, $4,223,- 
000,000; local governments, $5,621,- 
000,000. 

“To pay for all general govern- 
mental disbursements,” the treasury 
bulletin said, “taxes are estimated to 
have furnished $14,811,000,000, non- 
tax revenues $1,181,000,000, borrow- 
ings $1,869,000,000 and reductions in 
general fund balances $338,000,000. 
Of the total $15,992,000,000 revenue, 
the federal government collected $6,- 
242,000,000, the states collected $4,- 
202,000,000 and local governments 
collected $5,548,000,000.” 

Sources of federal, state and local 
revenues for the fiscal year 1938: 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Source Amount Pct. 
A ee eee: 359 2.4 
PE shewk'se wane cass a 32.0 
Individual income . 1,562 10.6 


Estate, inheritance and 
I oe Engh vaie 'o Vn veuh yes aon 3.8 
income and 


Corporate 

privileges ..... ia gen «> 12.0 
Lo ee ae ere 1,450 9.8 
Motor fuel and vehicle... 1,481 10.0 
Liquor and tobacco....... 1,466 9.9 
Sales and other excises.. 1,306 8.8 
Other tax revenue........ 118 0.7 

oi. Tia SR oe ae 14,811 100.0 


How federal, state and local gov- 
ernments expended funds from their 
own resources as distinguished from 
grants is shown in an accompanying 
table. 

Taxes on corporate income and 
corporate privileges were the sec- 
ond mest important in volume. 
Third were income taxes. 

“For the federal government, the 
three most important sources of cur- 
rent revenue were the taxes on cor- 
poration income and privileges, on 
individual income, and on liquor and 
tebacco. Collections in 1938 from 
each of these three sources exceeded 
a billion dollars. 

“For state governments, the auto- 
motive taxes were by far the most 





eral government expenditures, in- important. In 1938 this group, in- 
Government Spending, Fiscal Year 1938 
(In Millions of Dollars) 

Function Federal State Local Total 
eee ee arr are ree 177 818 1,418 2,413 
a. ERM GRE DUTOEtS.. ccc we cceecsseaaee | SO 900 510 1,670 
3. Agriculture and natural resources ........... 1,000 73 3 1,076 
i eI III cc cis grap aca aty ab eS etdne 0 dlele 058 1,610 12 1 1,622 
5. Police aNd OUHEr PYOLECEION.). 6.065. .c ce ees 44 138 566 748 
6. Relief, welfare and social security . 2,182 637 266 3,085 
7. Net additions to social security reserves ...... 489 516 ae 1,005 

A re (574) (707) (1,281) 
Withdrawals included (6) above (85) (191) re (276) 
ey ar ee eee re eee 36 270 265 571 
ES 5 Same he cre cae & OW Ge wines wads 926 121 592 1,639 
RAN ck ei he lee Ss x's lie RNa Re Roe kiero 902 738 2,001 3,641 
Total expenditure “i a ee 7,626 4,223 5,621 17,470 
ee NON art rn ns a Puli aia bie bisa o 4614 asco 65 135 529 729 
Total disbursement, including debt retirement 7,691 4,356 6,150 18,199 
STEEL 




















cluding motor fuel taxes, motor ve- 
hicle registration fees and drivers’ 
licenses (excluding the personal 
property taxes on automobiles), 
yielded a total of $1,163,000,000. Next 
in importance was the sales and 
other excise group, which produced 
$717,000,000. 

“The most important expenditure 
category for all units in the fiscal 
year 1938 was relief, welfare, and 
social security. It accounted for an 
estimated $3,085,000,000. This in- 
cludes funds expended for work re- 
lief programs, which in part were 
devoted to highways, public build- 
ings, and other functional purposes. 
Net additions to social security re- 
serves amounted to an additional $1,- 
005,000,000. 

“Next in importance came educa- 
tion, highways and streets, interest 
and national defense, including pay- 
ments to war veterans and their de- 
pendents.” 


Has Educational Value 


While the treasury’s report is in- 
terpreted as a preliminary to federal 
tax reform, it may likewise serve to 
educate the public to reforms needed 
in state and local tax structures. 


In considering necessary revisions 
in the nation’s taxing setup, experts 
point out, it must be kept in mind 
that a wholly sound tax structure 
will not be attained so long as the 
federal economy remains unsound. 
Budgets cannct be balanced when 
business is below normal. In the 
last analysis, they assert, no fiscal 
system will prove adequate unless 
it promotes the full flow of produc- 
tive energies. 


War Board Pledged Aid 
By Scrap Institute 


@ Full co-operation and_ support 
was pledged to the new war re- 
sources board by the Institute cof 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. during its 
annual midyear meeting at Cleve- 
land, Aug. 28-29. Delegates author- 
ized such action by their board of 
directors. 

Attended by more than 100, this 
was the largest midyear meeting in 
the institute’s history, according to 
E. C. Barringer, executive secretary. 
At a session of its public relations 
committee plans were formulated 
for publication of an institute sta- 
tistical yearbook. Chapter welfare 
committee approved a standard set 
of bylaws and procedural rules to 
be adopted by the 19 chapters. 

Organization’s traditional golf 
tournament was held the afternoon 
of Aug. 29. Meeting was closed that 
evening with a dinner at Hotel 
Statler where golf awards and door 
prizes were distributed. 
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Steel Demand, Prices Strong with 


Hostilities Opening in Europe 


NEW YORK 
@ OUTBREAK of European hostili- 
ties finds September steel demand 
expanding, with indications for fur- 
ther pickup later in the year. 

While sentiment is dampened in 
some directions, no check in domes- 
tic buying is anticipated. Mills prob- 
ably will be called on to supply 
more material for an accelerated re- 
armament program at home. Rail- 
roads, oil producers and other vital 
factors in national defense are cer- 
tain to scrutinize their equipment 
needs with increasing care. 

Despite possible revision of our 
present neutrality policies, it is un- 
likely any heavy munitions orders 
will come from abroad within the 
next few weeks. England and 
France are understood to be well 
supplied, with their munitions 
plants operating at capacity. Prob- 
ability, however, is for greater 
purchases of machinery and pig 
iron. Substantial blanket inquiries 
for steel ceveloped from abroad 
late last week, but sellers were not 
Cisposed to quote without specifi- 
cations. 

Export business is certain to de- 
rive additional benefit as neutrals 
divert orders from belligerents. 

Steel export quotations are 
strong, with semifinished prices al- 


ready increasing modestly. Current- 
ly soaring war risk insurance rates 
make increases in ocean shipping 
costs a certain eventuality. 


HOW STRATEGIC MINERALS 
POSITION CHANGED IN 20 YEARS 


During the 20 years since the 
close of the World war, the strategic 
minerals position of the United States 
has been improved in some respects, 
although aggravated in others, said 
Dr. John W. Finch, director, bureau 
of mines, in an address last week be- 
fore the American Mining congress, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The nation is no longer vitally de- 
pendent on Chile for nitrates, since 
a substantial part of our consump- 
tion is supplied by synthetic mate- 
rial made from atmospheric nitro- 
gen, Dr. Finch said. 

The United States now produces a 
large part of its requirements of 
potash and possesses suffi¢ient ca- 
pacity to supply all its needs if nec- 
essary. Domestic production of 
platinum has increased materially as 
a result of recent new operations in 
Alaska. Molybdenum is now pro- 
duced in abundant quantities, and re- 
serves of vanadium apparently are 
adequate to take care of expanding 
production under favorable prices. 

During the World war, our chem- 





Fenders Instead of Guns 





ne 


@ Activity in foreign indusirial plants echoes the hymn of hate as guns, ammu- 

nition and other implements of war pour forth to waiting armies. In sharp con- 

trast is this view of hundreds of automobile fenders lined up in the new Buick 

service and parts building in Flint, Mich., waiting the call of American motorists 
whose cars may be bumped but not bombed 
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ical industry existed to a very large 
extent on Spanish pyrites, but today 
domestic pyrite production has been 
increased substantially and our do- 
mestic sulphur industry has grown 
to major proportions and maintains 
stocks sufficient to guarantee two 
years’ consumption, Dr. Finch said. 

We are no longer dependent on 
Asiatic sources of antimony, owing 
to the establishment of a smelter at 
Laredo, Tex., which is equipped to 
supply large tonnages of antimony 
derived from Mexican ores. 

Improved technology in the treat- 
ment of some low-grade deposits of 
strategic minerals has contributed 
much to this country’s improved po- 
sition. These as yet have not re- 
sulted in any peace-time develop- 
ments, but they should be of ines- 
timable value in emergency exploi- 
tation of sub-marginal resources. 

These accomplishments have eased 
considerably our strategic position 
in the minerals mentioned, but un- 
fortunately the rapid increase in the 
use of alloys has made us more de- 
pendent than ever on foreign sources 
of manganese, chromium, and nickel, 
Dr. Finch pointed out. The situa- 
tion in these materials has been fur- 
ther aggravated by the depletion of 
the very limited high-grade reserves 
of manganese and chrome ores dur- 
ing the last war and, in the case of 
nickel, by the transfer of refining op- 
erations from the United States to 
Canada. 

Since 1923, manufacturers of alu- 
minum in this country have obtained 
much of their ore from South Amer- 
ican bauxite deposits, and we still 
depend on foreign tin supplies. 


May Utilize Low Grade Deposits 


In the light of present knowledge, 
the outlook for disclosing large de- 
posits of deficient strategic minerals 
of present commercial grade is ad- 
mittedly not promising, Dr. Finch 
said. The prospect becomes more 
hopeful, however, when viewed from 
the objective of disclosing reserves 
for strategic purposes that need not 
necessarily be of immediate com- 
mercial grade, but might be com- 
mercial under the stimulus of war 
prices or of strategic value when 
price would be relatively unimpor- 
tant. Thus, relatively small de- 
posits of commercial grade may be 
accompanied by much larger “halos” 
of lower grade material that contain 
sufficient quantities of needed metal 
that could be extracted “at a price.” 

It is expected that investigations 
of areas known to contain deposits 
of strategic minerals will be contin- 
ued during the course of the 4-year 
program provided by the strategic 
minerals act. It is believed these in- 


vestigations will lead to the designa- 
tion of additional individual deposits 
for exploration. 
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Steel Imports 
Down 8.4 Per Cent 


@ IRON and steel imported into 
the United States in July, exclud- 
ing scrap, totaled 27,516 gross tons 
valued at $1,285,390, compared with 
June imports of 30,050 tons valued 
at $1,487,504, a drop of 8.4 per cent 
according to figures of the metals 
and minerals division, department 
of commerce. In July, 1938, im- 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 











1939 1938 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 362,672 27,664 586,294 29,631 
Feb. 359,690 19,149 460,640 19,589 
March 474,360 25,369 526,883 11,827 
April 394,008 44,083 489,202 21,237 
May 532,641 28,142 540,639 20,814 
June 588,856 32,587 312,021 15,887 
July 513,664 30,851 263,699 14,728 
Aug. ‘ ny 242,139 20,041 
Sept. : swt 346,068 27,958 
Oct. ; . 425,431 26,445 
Nov. ; . 469,596 27,627 
Dec. a Siva 490,095 28,767 
Total 5,152,707 264,551 


ports totaled only 14,094 tons valued 
at $955,215. 

For seven months imports were 
189,707 tons valued at $11,326,548, 
against 131,909 tons valued at $8,- 
377,092 in the comparable period in 
1938. 

Pig iron was the largest item of 
imports, 6189 tons, including 3816 
tons from British India and 1636 
tons from the Netherlands. Plain 
structural shapes were second with 
4867 tons, of which 3999 tons were 
from Belgium and 855 tons from 
France. Canada supplied 3868 tons 
of total spiegeleisen imports of 3873 


ORIGIN OF JULY IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Man- Ferro- 
Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ranese 
Norway 30,893 ‘ 1,322 
Sweden 2,884 
United Kingdom 1S 
Canada 188 737 
Mexico 62 : 
Cuba 32,122 5,835 
Chile 155,825 : 
Netherlands : 1.636 175 
British India . 3,816 183 
France ; 9 185 
Soviet Russia , . 202 
Gold Coast 17,601 
Total 222,022 6.189 24,150 1,985 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Belgium 236 3,999 1,222 1,132 
United Kingdom 12 52 
Canada = 
Sweden 2 , 69 ; 
France ; 855 53 33 
Germany ‘ ‘ 8 391 
Total ‘ 243 4,867 1,406 1,556 














Uv. 8S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
July June Jan. thru 


Articles 1939 1939 July,’38 
Pig iron .. 6,189 4,276 22,043 
Sponge iron 107 262 978 
Ferromanganese (1) 1,985 2,494 20,493 
Spiegeleisen 3,873 5,792 17,842 
Ferrochrome (2) 18 3 111 
Ferrosilicon (3) . 78 151 874 
Other ferroalloys (4) 30 ge 162 
Ingots, blooms, etc. cates he 4 
1” . en 20 79 225 
Bars, concrete 20 399 =2,000 
Hollow bar, drill steel 206 96 842 
Bars, solid or hollow 1,406 2,092 11,860 
Iron slabs i 
Iron bars 88 37 401 
Wire rods . 727 782 5,738 
Boiler and other plate 1 14 20 
Sheets, skelp, saw pl. 243 57 1,276 
Die blocks or blanks. oe Wig’ 80 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 1 12 37 
Structural shapes 4,867 5,183 30,742 
Sashes and frames sa a eee es 5 
Sheet piling Peat cas in he 462 
Rails and fastenings 271 1,341 4,498 
Cast-iron pipe and ftgs 14 36 401 
Mall, iron pipe ftgs. 6 78 108 
Welded pipe 278 280 3,900 
Other pipe . 131 400 24,377 
Cotton ties ‘ ; 2,318 1,032 3,383 
Other hoops and bands 1,556 1,849 12,446 
Barbed wire ; 1,612 1,883 11,870 
Round iron, steel wire 97 128 1,395 
Tele. and telephone wire Tae ‘ 2 
Flat wire and strips 238 261 1,808 
Wire rope and strand 141 116 1,196 
Other wire yee 82 125 1,198 
Nails, tacks, staples 838 735 5,741 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 3 3 66 
Horse and mule shoes 42 7 245 
Castings and forgings 30 47 878 

Total 27,516 30,050 189,707 
Iron and steel scrap 3,335 2,537 18,138 
GRAND TOTAL 30,851 32,587 207,845 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome con 
tent; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 





tons. Belgium sent 1732 tons of 
2318 tons of cotton ties. Ferro- 
manganese imports totaled 1985 
tons. Norway contributed 1322 tons 
and the Netherlands 2205 tons. 

Belgium was the largest supplier, 
with 9879 tons, Canada second with 
4833 tons, followed by India with 
3816 tons, Germany 2332 tons and 
the Netherlands 2205 tons. 

Scrap imports totaled 3335 tons 
valued at $33,568, compared with 
June imports of 2537 tons valued at 
$23,745. 


Canada’s Output Gains 


@ Canada’s production of steel in- 
gots, castings and pig iron in July 
was Slightly larger than in June, 
and considerably higher than in 
July, 1938. Ferroalloys showed a 
sharp drop for the same period. For 
seven months ending with July 
there was a considerable decline in 


production as compared with the 
same interval last year. Compari- 
sons: 
Steel 
ingots. Pig Ferro- 
castings iron alloys 
(Gross Tons) 
July. 1939 111.149 59.587 6,473 
June, 1939 107.902 52.805 10,015 
July, 1938 83.927 51,238 4,129 
Seven Mos. 
1989 .... 691.290 356,108 37,379 
Seven Mos. 
1938 754,668 455,396 37,288 
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Light Steel 
Products Gain 


@ “LIGHT” steel products, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of con- 
sumers’ goods, comprised 45.7 per 
cent of total finished steel produced 
or shipped in the first six months 
this year, according to an analysis 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 

The proportion of light products 
shipped during the half year was 
higher than in any first half since 
1935. In the first six months of 
1938, light steel products represent- 
ed 44.1 per cent of the total tonnage 
produced for sale or shipped. 

The railroad and automotive in- 
dustries took relatively more of the 
total steel tonnage in the first half 
of 1939 than in the corresponding 
1938 period. 

The tonnage of rails, track equip- 
ment and car wheels and axies 
shipped in the 1939 half year was 
over 1,037,000 gross tons, or 7.3 per 
cent of total shipments as against 
6.6 per cent of the total in the cor- 
responding 1938 period. 


More Sheet, Strip 


Shipments of sheet and strip steel, 
alloy bars and cold-finished carbon 
steel bars, of which the automobile 
industry is the largest single con- 
sumer, totaled 3,916,090 tons in the 
first half of this year, or 27.4 per 
cent of total shipments. Shipments 
of the same classes of products in 
the first half of 1938 were 21.8 per 
cent of the total. 

A total of 3,314,000 gross tons of 
structural shapes, plates, concrete 
reinforcing bars, galvanized sheets, 
nails and other steel products used 
largely by the construction indus- 
tries represented 23.2 per cent of the 
total in the first half of this year as 
against 24.9 per cent in the first half 
of 1938. 

Shipments of barbed wire, woven 
wire fencing and bale ties also con- 
stituted a smaller proportion of the 
total in the first six months of 1939 
compared with a year ago. The to- 
tal of 259,000 tons of those products 
shipped represented 1.8 per cent of 
the half-year total, compared with 
2.1 per cent for the first half of 1938. 

Tin plate and tin mill black plate 
shipments totaled 1,135,000 gross 
tons in the first half of this year, or 
8 per cent of the total. 


Bar Iron Rate Steady 


@ Western Bar Iron association 
and Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers have 
continued the August card rate for 
September at 2.15c for boiling, bar 
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and 12-inch mills and 2.25¢ for guide 
and 10-inch mills. 

The rate was lowered in July from 
2.20e and 2.30c in June, a cut of 25 
cents per ton for puddling. 


MEETINGS 


WILL DISCUSS NONFERROUS 
AND STEEL REFRACTORIES 
@ REFRACTORIES division, Amer- 
ican Ceramic society, announces the 
program for its autumn meeting at 
the Oakland Beach hotel, Conneaut 
Lake, Pa., Sept. 8-9. Two technical 
sessions are scheduled, the first on 
the morning of Sept. 8 will deal with 
special refractories in the nonfer- 
rous industries and the second on 
the morning of Sept. 9 with special 
refractories in the steel industries. 
The nonferrous session will fea- 
ture the following papers: “Nonfer- 
rous Refractories,” by G. S. Dia- 
mond, Electro Refractories & A\l- 
loys Corp., Buffalo; “Refractories 
Used in Wyatt Induction Furnaces 
Melting Copper, Brass, Nickel-Sil- 
ver and Other Alloys,” by S. H. 
Booth, American Brass Co., Ansonia, 
Conn.; “Observations on Refractor- 
ies Used in Melting and Holding 
Furnaces for Aluminum,” by H. O. 





Burrows, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Cleveland; “Report on Refractories 
in World’s Largest Copper Smelting 
Furnace,” by W. B. Boggs, Nor- 
anda Mines Ltd., Noranda, Que.; 
“High Temperature Chemical Re- 
actions Viewed by Moving Picture 
Camera,” by G. J. Easter, research 
department, Carborundum Co. 

Papers for the steel session are: 
“Field for Special Refractories in 
the Open Hearth,” by L. A. Smith, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Ali- 
quippa, Pa.; “Refractories Used in 
High-Frequency Electric Melting of 
Steel and Alloys,” by B. W. Magalis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, 
).; “Refractory Life in Electric Are 
Melting of Steel and Alloys,” by J. 
H. Chivers, Pittsburgh; “Correla- 
tion of Physical and Chemical Pro- 
perties of Stopper Heads with Open- 
Hearth Service,” by J. A. Sarandria, 
Electro Refractories & Alloys Corp., 
Buffalo. 


CHICAGO MANAGEMENT GROUP 
PLANS MOTION STUDY CLINIC 


Industrial Management society of 
Chicago is sponsoring a national mo- 
tion and time study clinic at the 
Medinah club in that city, Nov. 3-4. 
This event will be similar to the one 
held last year. Headquarters are 
205 West Wacker drive, Chicago. 





Novel Method of Erection in Mississippi Span 


@ Joining of the central span of the 
$8,500,000 highway and railway 
bridge being built by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. across the Mississippi at 
Baton Rouge, La., was only a hand- 
shake distant when this photograph 
was taken. It has now been closed. 

Precious to joining of the 650-foot 
central span, each section jutted out 
nearly 325 feet, supported by the 
counter-balancing weight of the un- 
finished section of the adjacent span. 
“Teeter-board” balanced construc- 
tion of this general nature has fre- 
quently been employed, but not with- 
out falsework bents in the river to 
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broaden the base over which the 
halves are balanced. At Baton 
Rouge, however, the Mississippi’s 
violent scouring action when at 
flood stage led the engineers to de 
vise a more novel and seemingly 
bolder plan of erection. 

Span sections as they are shown 
rest on the permanent piers of the 
bridge, sunk in the river’s bottom 
170 feet below normal water level. 

The over-all length of the bridge 
without approaches is 3326 feet di- 
vided into five spans. Bridge requires 
19,600 tons of steel, will be complet- 
ed by June, 1940. 











Pig Iron Output 
Up 13.5 Per Cent 


@® PRODUCTION of coke pig iron 
in the United States during August 


registered a further significant in- 


crease with nine more stacks added. 

Average daily output, according to 
producers’ reports estimated for the 
last day or two of the month, was 
86,211 gross tons, 10,210 tons, or 
13.5 per cent, more than the July 
average of 76,001 tons. It was the 
highest since October, 1937, when 
average was 93,259. In August last 
year, output averaged 48,242 tons 
daily. 

Total in August was 2,672,542 
gross tons, an increase of 316,506 
tons, or 13.5 per cent, over the 2,- 
356,036 tons made in July. This 
total was largest monthly figure 
since October, 1937, with 2,891,026 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 
1939 1938 1937 


Jan. 2.175,423 1,444,862 3,219,741 
Feb 2,060,183 1,306,333 3,020.006 
March 9.39%3.255 1.470.211 3,470,470 
April 2,055,326 1,388,008 3,400,636 
May 1,717,522 1,260,937 3,545,180 
June 2119.422 1.060.747 3.115302 
July 2.356.036 1,213,076 3,501,359 
Aug 2,672,542 1,495,514 3,616,954 
Tot. 8 mo. 17,549,709 10,639,688 26,889,648 
Sept 1,683,097 3,417,960 
Oct 2,067,499 2,891,026 
Nov. 2,286,661 2,007,031 
Dec. 2,212,718 1,503,474 

Total 18,889,663 36,709,139 


tons, and compares with 1,495,514 
tons made in August, a year ago. 

OCutput for first eight months 
this year was 17,549,709 tons, 6,- 
910,021 tens, or 65 per cent, over 
10,639,688 tons made in like period 
of 1938. In the first eight months 
of 1937, the total was 26,889,648 
tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in August averaged 62.5 
per cent, highest since October, 
1937, with 68.4 per cent. Rate for 
July was 55 per cent and for August, 
a year ago, 34.8 per cent. 

Stacks in blast August 31 totaled 
139, largest since October, 1937, 
with 151. This was nine more than 
at close of July and compared with 
117 in June, 105 in May and 102 in 
April. In August, one merchant 
and 10 steelworks furnaces were 
made active and two of the latter 
class were blown out or banked. 
August, 1938, saw 88 in operation 
at end of month. 

Furnaces blown in during August 
were: In Illinois: One South Works 
Old, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
In Indiana: Gary No. 1, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Michigan: 
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One Detroit, National Steel Corp. In 
Ohio: Ohio No. 4, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.; One Anna, Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1939 1938 1937 1936 
Jan..... 70,175 46,608 103.863 65,461 
Feb..... 73,578 46,655 107,857 63,411 
March 77,201 47,426 111,951 66,004 
April 68,511 46,267 113,354 80,316 
May.... 55,404 40,675 114360 85,795 
June... 70.647 35,358 103,843 86.551 
July .... 76,001 39,131 112,947 83,735 
Aug.... 86,211 48,242 116,676 87,475 
Sept. ... ..-. 56,103 113.932 90,942 
Oct... ..e-+. 66,694 93,259 96,509 
Nov. ... ..-» 76,222 66,901 98,331 
DOC...» ce 71,378 48,499 100,813 
Ave..... 72,221 51,752 100,573 83,832 


Cambria ‘“K’’, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Duquesne No. 5 and Edgar Thom- 
son “F”, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Eliza Nos. 3 and 6, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; One Swede, 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 
In Alabama: Pioneer No. 2 Republic 
Steel Corp. In Ohio: One Trumbull- 
Cliffs, Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. advises that 
its Bethlehem F furnace, Bethlehem, 
Pa., did not blow out in July as re- 
ported but remained in blast dur- 
ing August. Consequently STEEL 
has revised the total number of 
stacks active on July 31 from 129 
to 130. 


Baldwin-Duckworth, 
Chain Belt in Merger 


@ Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 
acquired the business and all net 
assets of Baldwin-Duckworth Chain 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. Plan of 
acquisition, which is in effect a 
merger, provides for issuance to 
Baldwin-Duckworth stockholders of 


AUGUST IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 


lastday of Mer- Nonmer- 
Aug. July chant chant 
Alabama .. 14-35 77,231 129,976* 
Illinois cos 7 7 17,627 189,866 
New York . & 9S 83,410 136,768 
Ohio ... . 4 383 64,194 600,902* 
Penna. . 42 36 45,313* 692,376* 
Colorado | 2 
Indiana sees kh 8201-32400". 266.557 
Maryland ... 6 6/[ 
Virginia . pee | aj 
Kentucky . 2 2) 
Mass. ree ee 1 | 
Michigan ... 4 3 | 
Minnesota 1 1 | 27,650 160,252 
Mannose ....,- 9 a4 
See eee NUS e 
Utah Ee 1 | 
Wee Ves .cis BBY 
Total .139 180 297,845* 2,374,697* 


*Includes ferromanganese and sp‘egel- 
eisen. 











139,537.5 shares of no par common 
stock of Chain Belt Co. 

To provide this stock, Chain Belt 
stockholders authorized an _  addi- 
tional 140,000 shares to bring the 
total shares authorized to 500,000. 

Merger grew out of a selling ar- 
rangement between the two firms. 
Chain Belt has marketed finished 
roller chain made for it by Baldwin- 
Duckworth, and wished to assure 
itself of a permanent source of sup 
ply. There is little overlapping of 


RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19391 1938? 19373 1936* 
eee 51.0 33.6 76.6 48.2 
ee 33.6 79.5 46.4 
March 56.1 34.2 82.5 48.5 
AONE... 5... 49.8 33.4 83.7 59.1 
May...... 40.2 29.4 84.3 63.1 
SUBD oc 6c 51.4 25.5 76.6 63.6 
IGF... Dow 28.2 82.9 61.5 
ee 62.5 34.8 85.7 64.3 
Sept. ... 40.5 83.7 66.9 
ae : 48.0 68.4 71.0 
Nov. ... , 55.0 49.3 72.3 
tea 51.4 35.6 74.2 


1 Based on capacity of 50,198,920 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1938; 2 capacity of 50,606,400 
gross tons, Dec. 31, 1937; *first half on 
capacity of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936 
—second half on capacity of 49,727,737 
tons, June 30, 1937; *capacity of 49,777,- 
893 tons, Dec. 31, 1935. Capacities by 
American Iron and Steel institute. 


products, Chain Belt never having 
manufactured any of the principal 
products of Baldwin-Duckworth. 
Thus, Chain Belt’s line is rounded 
out by addition of finished roller 
and automotive timing chains, cut 
tooth sprockets, flexible couplings 
and certain types of light conveyor 
chains. 

The newly acquired plants at 
Springfield and Worcester, Mass., 
will retain their identity and will 
be known as’ Baldwin-Duckworth, 
division of Chain Belt Co. George 
H. Empsall, Frank J. Weschler and 
George D. Gilbert all directors of the 
former Baldwin-Duckworth Chain 
Corp. were elected directors of Chain 
Belt Co. In addition Mr. Empsall 
and Mr. Weschler were elected vice 
presidents of the company. Mr. 
Weschler was also appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Baldwin-Duck- 
worth Div. and Mr. George Gilbert, 
general sales manager of the Bald- 
win-Duckworth division. 
®@ National Industrial Advertisers 
association has granted a charter to 
the Industrial Marketers of South- 
ern California, third new chapter to 
be added within the past 12 months. 
Califcrnia chapter officers: Presi- 
dent, Richard O’Mara, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, Western Precip- 
itation Corp.; vice president, Don 
Mack, advertising manager, Weber 
Showcase and Fixture Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin R. Klitten, ac- 
count executive, The McCarty Co. 
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What's New at 
Pittsburgh .. . 


By R. L. HARTFORD 
Pittsburgh Editor, STEEL 


@ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP. last week consolidated man- 
agement of its Pittsburgh district 
sheet operations by placing H. G. 
Mcllvried in charge, as_ general 
superintendent, of the Vandergrift 
works in addition to his post as gen- 
eral superintendent of Irvin works. 
This change, effective Sept. 1, makes 
the Vandergrift unit a part of Irvin 
works. L. S. Dahl was named as- 
sistant general superintendent while 
J. H. Elliott and D. C. Buchanan 
were named assistants to the general 
superintendent. F. J. Christie will 
be superintendent of the Vandergrift 
plant. 

Vandergrift has an_ interesting 
history. In 1885 founder Geo. G. Mc- 
Murtry of the Apollo Iron & Steel 
works, conceived the idea of a 
planned town free of the stigmas 
so generally associated with com- 
pany towns. Calling in the services 
of F. L. Olmstead, designer of the 
Chicago Columbian exposition, Mc- 
Murtry had his town ready in 1895. 
This is regarded as one of the earli- 
est examples of a complete in- 
dustrial relations program. Health 
facilities were emphasized, and the 
tewn was controlled by the em- 
ployes. Houses were built by the 
employes themselves, and even to- 
day 80 per cent of the homes are 
owned by the workers. 

The Apollo company was merged 
shortly thereafter with the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co., which in turn be- 
came a part of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. after the formation 
of the United States Steel Corp. 
American Sheet & Tin later was 
merged with Carnegie-Ilinois. 

Recently the Vandergrift plant 
has been producing specialty sheet 
products, including plain and formed 
galvanized materials, electrical 
sheets and alloy steel sheets. Com- 
bination of this unit with Irvin 
works, which produces hot and cold- 
rolled sheets and tin plate, gives the 
Carnegie company a complete sheet 
unit in the Pittsburgh district, con- 
solidated under one management. 
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Oil Country Buying Restricted 


Cil production restrictions have 
been felt by industries here more 
than appears on the surface. Oil 
country suppliers have been receiv- 
ing cancellations and holdups on 
orders since the initial shutdowns. 
This applies more to specialties than 
to drill] pipe and casing, although 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


In Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Sept. 2 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh 59 1 3 32 82 
Chicago ....: 54 ~ 2 40 86 
Eastern Pa. ... 44 None 33 65 
Youngstown ae + j 15 73 
Wheeling ...... 86 None 54 91 
Cleveland ..... 80 None 41 78 
Buffalo ....... 605 None 49 86 
Birmingham ... 75 None 56 91 
New England .. 70 None 50 70 
Cincinnati ..... 66 +. 3 65 89 
St. LOU ...... 63.5 L 6.5 45 77 
POR cccci es OO 1. § 67 95 
Average ...... 64 { 5 445 83 





there has been a marked effect in 
the tubular goods. Warehouse sales 
in the affected disiricts have de- 
clined considerably and there now is 
some question whether or not this 
drop will be made up when the ban 
is lifted. 

Sellers of oil country goods are 
concerned over the effects of the 
shutdown in the final analysis more 
than the immediate effects on cur- 
rent orders. It is regarded as highly 
possible in oil country circles that 
a federal control system to prorate 
production on a national basis and 
limit the amount of drilling activity 
is in the offing. It is obvious that 
several state governments are de- 
sirous of this since the tremendous 
exploitation of Illinois oil following 
attempts of southwestern states to 
control production 


+ ¢ e 
Lighting More Stacks 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
added No. 5 blast furnace at the 
Duquesne works, making three ac- 
tive stacks there. Twenty-seven 
stacks now are active in the district, 
and indications are more soon will 
be blown in. Pig iron stocks are re- 
ported low and at least one compariy 
has had to convert blast furnace ca- 
pacity from merchant activity to 
steelworks supply to take care of 
expanding ingot rates. 


° ¢ o 
Orders Turbogenerators 


Weirton Steel Co. has ordered a 
$300,000 turbogenerator from Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. to supply added 
power in connection with the Weir- 
ton expansion program. New unit 
will supply 10,000 kilowatts at 3600 
revolutions per minute. Part of the 
output will be required for the en- 
larged hot mill and new cold mills 
which are on the boards. Two new 
buildings are under construction at 
the company’s strip steel mill in 
Weirton, and construction is well 
under way on the company’s new 
laboratory. 


PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced a half point to 64 
per cent, the highest level of the 
year. Six districts showed no 
change, one a decline and_ five 
gained. A year ago the rate was 
44.5 per cent; two years ago 83 per 
cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Operations this 
week rose to 57 per cent, with an av- 
erage of 56, up 1 point. 

Detroit—Up 8 points to 90 per 
cent with lighting of two open 
hearths. One interest has all its 16 
furnaces in production. Ford Motor 
Co. will light its three remaining 
furnaces this week, giving the dis- 
trict 100 per cent operation for the 
first time in several years. 

St. Louis—Addition of three open 
hearths and loss of one gave a net 
advance of 6.5 points to 63.5 per 
cent, the highest this year. 

Birmingham, Ala._-Unchanged at ¢ 
75 per cent for the third week. 

Cincinnati—Advanced 3 points to 
CG per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Steady 
at 44 per cent with no indication 
of material change. 

Cleveland—Continues at 80 per 
cent with no interruption from the 
holiday this week. 

Pittsburgh—Gain of 3 points to 
99 per cent with indications of a 
further rise this week. 

Wheeling—Holds at 86 per cent 
for the third week; slight curtail- 
ment this week is probable. 

Chicago—Settled 2 points more, 
to 54 per cent despite increased 
schedules at two small plants. 

New England—Remains at 70 per 
cent for the fourth week. A slight 
decline is probable this week. 

Buffalo—At 60. per cent 
production is at the same level as 
the preceding week. 


steel 


40% of Acme Employes 
Win Service Awards 


@ Acme Steel Co. recently presented 
awards for ten years’ or more serv- 
ice to 952 employes of its Chicago 
plants. They represent 40 per cent 
of the firm’s total employment. 

Of its present 2300 workers, 20 
have been with Acme for 25 years or 
more; 49 for 20 years; 274 for 15 
years; and 609 for at least 10 years. 

In awarding watches and emblems 
during meetings held at two plants, 
President R. H. Norton, himself as- 
sociated with the company for 35 
years, attributed Acme’s enviable 
financial record to the exceptional 
co-operation maintained between its 
employes and management. Firm 
has made a profit every year since 
its founding in 1879, has never 
omitted a dividend on common stock. 
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First Half Pig Iron Output Up 58.3 Per Cent 


@ PIG IRON production in first half, 1939, was 58.3 
per cent greater than in the corresponding period of 
1938. Ferroalloy output was 5.7 per cent higher. Pig 
iron total was 12,313,366 gross tons, compared with 7, 
778,964 in first half last year. 

Pennsylvania continued in first place with 3,226,658 
tons, Ohio again second with 2,808,608 tons. Illinois pro- 
duced 1,077,098 tons and Alabama 1,230,568 tons. 

Iron for maker’s use increased 72.3 per cent, from 6,- 
279,907 tons to 10,820,018 tons; that made for sale was 
0.44 per cent less than in first half, 1938. 

Of the 343,576 tons of ferroalloys produced in first 
half this year 118,403 tons, 34.5 per cent, was made in 
electric furnaces. Total ferroalloys were 5.7 per cent 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND 
FERRO-ALLOYS BY STATES 
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PRODUCTION 


greater 


than 325,057 tons made in first half, 1938. Ac- 


companying tables were compiled by the American Iron 


and Steel institute. 
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Engineering Congress Canceled as 


War Keeps Foreign Delegates Home 


NEW YORK 
@ EUROPE’S political tension has 
forced cancellation of the British- 
American Engineering congress 
scheduled here for Sept. 4-8, since 
the 250 British delegates will be un- 
able to attend. 

With more than 3000 expected, 
the congress had been sponsored by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Plans were for 
their fall meetings to be held jointly 
with groups from the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers and Institute 
of Civil Engineers, both of England, 
and the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. Both American societies 
have now called off their fall meet- 
ings. 

This is the third projected inter- 
national conference of engineering 
and steel organizations to be can- 
celed in the United States within 
little more than two years due to un- 
settlement abroad. Last joint meet- 
ing in this country of any of the 
British and American societies to 
have participated in the congress 
was held at St. Louis during the 
1904 World’s fair. 

Despite fate of the congress, 
papers prepared for presentation at 
its sessions on marine, railroad, 
highway and air transportation have 
been released. 


“There is need for extensive ex- 
perimentation to make steam power 
more suitable for high-speed, light- 
weight trains,” declares C. T. Ripley, 
chief engineer of technical board, 
Wrought Steel Wheel Industry, Chi- 
cago, and chairman of ASME’s rail- 
road division, in a paper discussing 
the design and construction of pas- 
senger cars and locomotives. 


Stainless for Streamliners 


Several of the earliest high-speed 
trains were built of aluminum al- 
loys, but in recent years most have 
been of stainless steel or low-alloy 
high-tensile steels, Mr. Ripley points 
out. Principal advantages of staii- 
less steel, he says, are lower weight 
due to higher physical qualities, im- 
proved welding processes, great cor- 
rosion resistance, lower original and 
maintenance costs resulting from its 
avoiding the need for paint protec- 
tion. 

“Advocates of low-alloy high-ten- 
sile steel claim they secure equally 
low weights at less cost and their 
steels have from two to four times 
the corrosion resistance of ordinary 
carbon steel. It is not possible to 
make accurate weight comparisons 
since no identical cars have been 
built of the different types of steel 
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and aluminum. However, general 
comparisons indicate weight ad- 
vantage of at least 5 per cent for 
stainless steel and aluminum. 

‘It is too early to fully evaluate 
the various types of lightweight car 
construction, but it appears a weight 
of about 100,000 pounds for an 80- 
foot coach is entirely safe and prac- 
ticable. Maintenance costs over a 
long period and performance in ac- 
cidents will provide the ultimate 
answer.” 

The streamlined train has been 
definitely successful and should in- 
crease in number, Mr. Ripley asserts. 
He predicts steam locomotives of 
radical new design will be built to 
compete with the _ diesel-electric 
units now predominating in high- 
speed service. 

W. A. Stanier, mechanical and 
electrical engineer, London, states 
in his paper on lightweight rolling 
stock that welding and high-tensile 
steel have been used increasingly in 
England during the past seven years 
to reduce weight without sacrificing 
strength. This has led to the pro- 
duction of an all-steel coach weigh- 
ing about 500 pounds per passenger. 

While the wheel and axle assembly 





Plan To Confer All 
Scheduled Honors 


@ Honors to have been formally 
conferred at the congress will be 
presented in some other manner. 
These include honorary member- 
ships in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for Henry 
Vaughan, president, Canadian For- 
eign Investment Corp., Montreal; 
and Edmund Bruce Ball, president, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, and managing director, 
Glenfield & Kennedy Ltd., Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland. 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers will confer honorary member- 
ships on J. M. R. Fairbairn, past 
president, Engineering Institute of 
Canada; and W. J. E. Binnie, presi- 
dent, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London. Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers will confer honorary life 
membership on Alexander’ G. 
Christie, ASME president. 

Henry Ford was to have received 
in person at the congress the James 
Watt international medal which the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
conferred last June on his proxy, 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy. 
Award is in recognition of achieve- 
ment as an inventor and industrial 
administrator. 


has been slow to yield material 
weight savings, the elimination of the 
solid axle and adoption of independ- 
ently sprung wheels present a line 
of attack. Brake gear as such may 
be practically eliminated, he believes, 
by building cylinders and rigging 
integral with the body frame struc- 
ture. Possibility of complete de- 
parture from conventional design of 
car bodies cannot be ignored, Mr. 
Stanier says, with the body and 
underframe already merging and 
suggesting some form of tube as the 
next development. 

Problems in design and operation 
of merchant vessels are outlined in 
a paper by Robert C. Lee, executive 
vice president, Moore-McCormack 
Lines Inc., New York. Mechanical 
engineering problems are discussed 
by Sterry B. Freeman, chief super- 
intendent engineer, Alfred Holt & 
Co., Liverpool, England. 


Sees Flying Boat Development 


Technical improvement of air 
planes and airline operations have 
made it possible for mileage flown 
by scheduled carriers in the United 
States to rise from 2,000,000 in 1926 
to an estimated 90,000,000 for 1939, 
according to the paper of Edmund T. 
Allen, aerodynamics and flight re- 
search director for Boeing Aircraft 
Co., Seattle. 

Flying boats will see greater use 
because of their facility in making 
landings and takeoffs, forecasts A. 
Gouge, general manager, Short Bros. 
Ltd., Rochester, England. He out- 
lines designs for several transat- 
lantic craft. 

“Problems of the Highway Use! 
in the United States” is the subject 
of a paper by Frederick C. Horner, 
assistant to chairman, General Mo- 
tors Corp., New York; and “Motor 
Transport” the subject of a paper 
by E. C. Ottaway, technical officer, 
London Passenger board, London. 

Mr. Horner analyzes such ele- 
ments as cost of construction, types 
of roads, taxes, and competition be. 
tween transportation systems, while 
Mr. Ottaway described Great 
Britain’s development of the motor 
vehicle, deals with the influences en- 
couraging or restricting the engi- 
neer in his quest for improvement. 


@ Steel, iron and their products 
comprise the bulk of the $100,000,- 
000 annual purchases by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Quarterly report to stockholders re 
veals these purchases are made in 
all 48 states, Alaska and 20 foreign 
countries. Copper, insulating mate- 
rials, carbon brushes, and clay for 
porcelain products are also bought 
in immense quantities. Smallest 
purchase last year, in quantity, was 
ten-thousandths of a gram of ra- 
dium, used in examining welds. 














MEN of INDUSTRY 





@ AMBROSE N. DIEHL has retired 
as president, Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., due to ill health. 
Mr. Diehl, who has headed the steel 
company since 1932, closes an ac- 
tive career of 40 years’ service to 
the steel industry. Beginning in 
1899 Mr. Diehl joined Carnegie Steel 
Co. as a chemist in the laboratory 
of the Duquesne works. Rising 
through the various operations, he 
became assistant general superin- 
tendent, Duquesne works; operating 
vice president in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh district cf Carnegie; in 1930 
was made vice president of the Steel 
corporation, and in 1932 was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific coast. 

William A. Ross, successor to Mr. 
Diehl, has been associated with the 
steel industry since 1895, beginning 
as an office boy with the old Wash- 
burn Mcen Mfg. Co. In 1899 when 
that firm was acquired by Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Mr. Ross 
served the latter as bill clerk and 
cashier. In 1911 when the West 
coast holding of American Steel & 
Wire became the Pacific coast de- 
partment of United States Steel 
Products Co., a subsidiary of the 
Steel corporation, Mr. Ross was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and then 
assistant to the vice president of 
the preducts company. Following 
consolidation of the Pacific coast de- 
partment of the products company 


with the Columbia Steel Corp., 
which was acquired in 1930, Mr. 
Ross became vice president and 


treasurer, and in 1932 was appointed 

vice president and general manager 

of sales, in which capacity he served 

until his election to the presidency. 
+ 


C. Donaid Dallas, president, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Ine., New 
York, recently returned rom a Euro- 
pean business trip. 

a 


Homer G. McClintock has been 
named vice president, Glenn R. Mc- 
Clintock & Co., Pittsburgh, pro- 
ducer of refractories. He will be in 
charge of the specialties division. 

+ 


Joseph Jandasek has been named 
research engineer, Hydraulic Brake 
Co., Detroit. He formerly was with 
the marine division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

+ 


Ray Fussel, until recently engaged 
in sales promotion activities in New 
York for the Nash Motors division 
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of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 
has been appointed merchandising 
manager. 
+ 

Fred W. Cederleaf has been made 
factory manager, Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., producer of indus- 
trial transmission equipment. He 
formerly was general manager, 
Diesel Equipment Corp., Chicago. 


& 

E. J. Lowry, formerly of Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., has returned 
from Russia, where he served eight 
years as chief metallurgist of heavy 
industries, and a year in France, 
England, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and other European countries in the 
capacity of consultant in the iron 





Ambrose N. Diehl 


and steel industries. Mr. Lowry is 
now associated with the Woonsocket 
Color & Chemical Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

+ 

Henry A. Roemer, Pittsburgh, has 
been re-elected chairman, and 
James M. Hill, re-elected president, 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O. Other officers have also been 
re-elected. 

+ 

T. W.  Alisworth has_ joined 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as assistant works manager, 
in charge of engineering equipment. 
He formerly was mechanical engi- 
neer, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

* 

George W. Sweeny has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president in 
charge of finance, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Sweeny, for 
many years secretary-treasurer, 
United States Fuel Co., Chicago, and 
recently assistant secretary of the 









Frick companies, has been associ- 
ated with United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries since 1908. George M. 
Thursby, formerly casualty man- 
ager, succeeds Mr. Sweeny as assisi- 
ant secretary, and E. W. Ruch suc- 
ceeds Mr. Thursby. 

e 


J. A. Sharkey has been appointed 
general manager of the new Gen- 
eral Rivet division, Milford Rivet 
Co., Miford, Conn. The _ division, 
formerly the General Rivet Co. of 


Cleveland, has been moved to 
Elyria, O. 
+ 


John S. Maloney, previously con- 
sulting engineer and designer of air 
conditioning and fuel dispensing 
equipment, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Co., has been appointed research and 


project engineer, Chandler-Evans 
Corp., Meriden, Conn. 
° 


F. E. Downing, of Duluth, has been 
named chief mining engineer for the 
Minnesota tax department. He 
formerly was general superintend- 
ent, Shenango Furnace Co. on the 
Mesabi range, and at one time was 
with the engineering department of 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. in Minne- 


sota. 
7 


Leon W. Ryder has been appointed 
general sales manager, Barlow & 
Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis., suc- 
ceeding V. F. Hannon, resigned. As- 
sociated with the company since 
1928, Mr. Ryder formerly was divi- 
sional sales manager for Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

° 

H. E. Manville Sr. has retired as 
chairman of the board, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York. The post will 
remain vacant and Lewis H. Brown, 
president, will continue as chief 
executive officer. George Whitney, 
director, also retired, and Henry C. 
Alexander was elected a new di- 
rector. 

> 


H. V. Huleguard has been appoint- 
ed general manager, Whitcomb Lo- 
comotive Co., Rochelle, Ill., subsi- 
diary of Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Huleguard has 
been sales manager, diesel locomo- 
tive division of Baldwin the past 
three years, previous to which he 
was general sales manager of Whit- 
comb. Sales and engineering activi- 
ties of Whitcomb, heretofore concen- 
trated at Philadelphia, have been 
transferred to Rochelle. 

° 

Manly E. Lord has been appointed 
manager, Fort Wayne, Ind., works, 
General Electric Co. He succeeds 
Neil Currie Jr., who has become 
assistant to W. R. Burrows, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, at Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Loid 
has been associated with General 
Electric since 1908. In 1935 he was 
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named co-ordinator of all refrigera- 
tor manufacture, and on July 31 this 
year was assigned to cost reduc- 
tion work in all manufacturing divi- 
sions of the company. Mr. Currie 
also started his service with the com- 
pany in 1908. In 1911 he became as- 
sistant engineer, power motor en- 
gineering department; in 1920, en- 
gineer; five years later managing 
engineer; in 1929, manager, Phila- 
delphia works, and seven years later 
was appointed manager, Fort Wayne 


works. 
° 


Charles L. Huston Jr. has re- 
signed as assistant staff supervisor 
of employment, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., to join 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
as director of personnel. He will be 
in charge of personnel activities of 
Lukens and its divisions, By-Prod- 
ucts Steel Corp. and Lukenweld Inc. 
A graduate of Princeton university 





Charles L. Huston Jr. 


in 1928, Mr. Huston spent the fol- 
lowing year on special studies in 
metallurgy at Massachusetts insti- 
tute of Technology. In July, 1929, 
he joined American Rolling Mill as 
metallurgical assistant, spending 
five years in the metallurgical and 
other operating departments, fol- 
lowed by five years on the Armco 
personal relations staff in public re- 
lations, employment and _ training 
work. 


DIED: 


@ THEODORE W. BEADLE, 60, 
secretary, Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill., recently. 
° 

Charles Barndt, 63, vice president 
in charge of operations, Aviation 
Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa., in 
Cleveland, Aug. 27. He was formerly 
vice president and general manager, 
Hamilton Metalplane Co., Milwau- 
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kee, prior to its affiliation with 
United Aircraft & Transport Co., 
and at one time was president, 
Racine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

e 


Ezekiel Van Noorden, founder of 
E. Van Noorden Co., Boston, sheet 
metal fabricator, in Florida recently. 


+ 


Henry Hollander, president and 
treasurer, Hollander Bros. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., in that city, Aug. 
bs 


° 


Harry Carver, 67, retired vice pres- 
ident, American Can Co., New York, 
at his home in Gloucester, Va., Aug. 
24. 


o 


LaRue Gross, 56, superintendent 
of labor and transportation, Sharon 
Steel Corp., at its Lowellville, O., 
works, Aug. 26 in Youngstown, O. 


° 


Edward Werner, 65, who, until his 
retirement about five years ago, 
operated the Superior Electroplating 
Co., Milwaukee, in Milwaukee, re- 
cently. 


° 


John Miller Jr., 67, general super- 
intendent, Beloit, Wis., plant of 
Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, in 
Chicago, Aug. 22. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Besly company 50 
years. 

+ 


John R. Houston, 53, the past 
three years chemist, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Co., Chicago, in that city, 
recently. At one time he was chem- 
ist for Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee. 

+ 


Andrew E. Meneely, 54, president 
and secretary, Meneely Bell Found- 
ry, Watervliet, N. Y., in Cambridge, 
Mass., recently. He began his busi- 
ness career in 1908 in the foundry 
established by his family over 100 
years ago. 

* 


Otto Fischer, 52, salesman for the 
Lorain products division, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Aug. 27. He had 
been associated with the United 
States Steel Corp. 33 years, and was 
sales agent for Lorain Steel Co. be- 
fore it became part of Carnegie- 
Illinois several years ago. 

a 


William H. Mussey, 65, engineer 
of research for the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car & Mfg. Co., recently in 
Chicago. He obtained his early en- 
gineering experience with Baldwin 
Locomotive Co. In 1921 he was 
named chief engineer, Pullman- 
Standard, being named engineer of 
research in 1935. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@AMSLER-MORTON CO.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has established a department 
devoted exclusively to the applica- 
tion of pulverized coal to metallurgi- 
cal furnaces. This new department, 
prepared to design, engineer and 
supervise installation of complete 
pulverized coal units for furnaces of 
all types, will be under the direction 
of C. F. Herington. 

a 


Globe Stainless Tube Co., Milwau- 
kee, has appointed the Metal Goods 
Corp., St. Louis, distributor for its 
stainless steel tubing. 

+ 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has moved its southern 
district office from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 1508 William-Oliver building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

+ 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has booked an order from Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., for 
a 10,000-kilowatt 3600 revolutions per 
minute topping steam turbine and 
generating unit. 

+ 

Meehanite Metal Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has granted Meehanite manu- 
facturing licenses to the Vancouver 
Engineering Works Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., and to the Washington Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

7 

Franklin Engine & Mfg. Co., 
Franklin, Pa., has been incorporat- 
ed with capital of $200,000 to suc- 
ceed the Franklin Valveless Engine 
Co. The new company will take 
over the Franklin Valveless plant 
and equipment. 

* 


Service on all UCC combustible 
gas indicators, manufactured by the 
Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
now in use will hereafter be main- 
tained by the Davis Emergency 
Equipment Co., 55 Van Dam street, 
New York. 

e 

Installation of new and modern 
machinery and the institution of 
new factory methods, part of a 
broad expansion and plant moderni 
zation program inaugurated two 
years ago, has made possible the 
building of 1674 additional different 
parts in its own shops during the 
past year, according to announce- 
ment by W. A. Olen, president and 
general manager, Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. The 
company is now installing machin- 
ery for building complete cabs for 
its entire line of trucks. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEI 


WASHINGTON 
@ IMMINENCE of general warfare 
in Europe spotlights the newly- 
created war resources board meet- 
ing here to whip into working order 


America’s plan for industrial mo- 
bilization. 
Charged with the task of swiftly 


gearing the nation’s productive ca- 


pacity to face any emergency, the 
group of industrial leaders, headed 
by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., board 
chairman of United States Steel 
Corp., in wartime would become 
ezars of industry. Board was ap 
pointed by the President, is respon- 
sible solely to him. 

Guided by Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis Johnson, the board is ex- 
pected to extensively revise mobili- 
zation blueprints which war depart- 
ment officials have been drafting 
during the past 18 years. While de- 
tails of sessions are being closely 
guarded, it is known various ex- 
perts of the war, navy, commerce 
and labor departments have been 
called into conference. 

Studying Nation’s Course 

Preliminary report already has 
been submitted to President Roose- 
velt, and detailed plans are expect- 
ed to follow within a few days. 

Board is mapping three lines of 
national action. These will deal with 
the situation if there is no war, if a 
general Eurcpean war breaks out, if 
the United States should become in- 
volved. Principal aim in the latter 
event will be to avoid industrial de- 
moralization such as followed our 
entering the World war. Wartime 
problems the board seeks to solve: 

1——Prevention of inflation, multi- 
plying the war’s cost and accentuat- 
ing severity of succeeding depres- 
sion. Some form of price-fixing is 
thought to be under discussion in 
this regard. 

2—-Minimizing of labor competi- 
tion and migration. Removal of 


hour-restricting legislation would be 
virtually certain. Women and chil- 
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dren probably would be put to work, 


and although it is not likely idle 
men would be actually drafted for 
jobs, they might be required to find 
seme necessary employment or join 
the army. 

3—Curbing of out-of-line increases 
in wages and the cost of living. 

4—Restraint of profiteering 
through taxation. It is considered 
probable the board would avoid any 
confiscation of capital, however, 
and would endeavor to encourage 
industry. 


PLANS MAPPED TO SPEED 
SHIPBUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


Shipyard facilities have just been 
surveyed by officials of the mari- 
time commission and navy depart- 
ment in preparation for any neces- 
sary acceleration of merchant ma- 
rine and naval construction under 
national defense plans. 


Specifications for vessels which 
would be needed to supplement the 
nation’s merchant and fighting fleets 
have been drawn up and can be 
turned over to shipbuilders at a 
moment’s notice. Although a large 
volume of tonnage is now under- 
way, it is reported all yards can 
boost their output without diffi- 
culty. 


Maritime commission on July 1 
had underway a building program 
involving 66 merchant ships aggre- 
gating 601,894 gross tons. Since 
then awards have been made for 17 
additional craft. 


Exact volume of naval construc- 
tion now in progress is uncertain, 
but on June 1 the navy had under 
construction 8 battleships, 2 air- 
craft carriers, 6 light cruisers, 21 
submarines, 43 destroyers, 2 de- 
stroyer tenders, 2 mine sweepers, 1 
submarine tender, 3 fleet tugs, 6 
seaplane tenders and 1 mine layer. 

In event of war naval needs will 
be given priority. Old-line shipyards 
will be assigned to construction of 
fighting vessels, while the new and 
smaller yards will build cargo ships 
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and tankers. Boats built under the 
maritime commission’s merchant 
marine rehabilitation program have 
been designed so as to be convert- 
ible to wartime use. Both cargo 
vessels and tankers thus_ con. 
structed could be used as supply 
convoys for the battle fleets. 


America’s merchant marine today 
“is not comparable” with its feeble 
merchant fleet of 1914, Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
maritime commission, declared last 
week. We now have available 300 
vessels, three times those of 1914. 
In that year, he asserts, the na- 
tion had few ships capable of car- 
rying our trade, and no others could 
be had without payment of impos- 
sible premiums. Between 1914 and 
1920 the merchant marine was built 
up at an unprecedented rate. Most 
of this emergency-borne construc- 
tion has since become antiquated, 
and the commission’s present pro- 
gram looks to replacement. 


URGE FEDERAL AGENCY FOR 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


National resources committee in 
reporting to congress last week 
urged creation of a federal agency 
to conserve the nation’s power and 
fuel resources for defense and re- 
covery. Headed by Secretary of In- 
terior Harold Ickes, the committee 
includes the secretaries of war, com. 
merce, labor and agriculture. 

Should regulation of utilities fail 
to solve their problems, committee 
warned, “there may emerge insistent 
demands for public ownership and 
control. It is difficult to envisage 
a national coal, petroleum or water- 
power policy without ...a national 
policy directed toward all.” 

After months of technical research 
committee has determined three 
ways of effecting resources conserva- 
tion: 

1—Achieve greater efficiency in 
production of fuel. 

2—Promote greater economy in 
the use of fuels. 

3—Place a larger share of the 
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SPEED NUTS are manufactured from high carbon spring steel and heat treated to provide 
positive holding power for the life of the product. Made for most standard sizes of machine 
screws, stove bolts, metal screws, metal rivets and plastic studs. Many special shapes and sizes 
also developed for mass production products. Write for samples today, stating sizes desired 
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country’s energy burden upon lower- 
grade fuels and waterpower. 

To attain these objectives the 
group suggested: 

Formation of a new federal oil 
conservation board to safeguard the 
national interest in the oil and gas 
industry by regulating production 
and trade in oil and gas to avoid 
waste. 

Some form of federal regulation 
of bituminous coal, since “the prob- 
lems of that industry are too large 
for any one state to solve, and its 
intense interstate competition makes 
the industry’s ills a matter of na- 
tional concern and federal respon- 
sibility.” 

Launching of an active public pol- 
icy of multiple-purpose development 
of all water resources, in view of the 
pressing problems of flood control, 
public supply, stream pollution, ir- 
rigation and navigation. Such wa- 
ter development, the committee 
added, might conserve fuel, strength- 
en national economy and bolster the 
defense program “through assur- 
ing an ample supply of electric en- 
ergy in time of war.” 

To correlate these related pro- 
grams and permit continuous plan- 
ning in the future, the committee 
asked an advisory planning agency 
be established for all energy re- 
sources of the United States. 


LEGATION RECEIVING BIDS ON 
nAIL EQUIPMENT FOR IRAN 


American companies interested in 
bidding on railway equipment to be 
purchased by the Iranian govern- 
ment may submit bids to the Iranian 
imperial legation here, on or about 
Sept. 6, according to transportation 
division of the commerce depart- 
ment. Tenders should be accom- 
panied with the annotation that the 
letter contains a bid to be opened in 
Teheran only. Equipment needed 
includes locomotives, shunting en- 
gines, freight cars and_ special 
coaches. 

Circular has been released an- 
nouncing changes in conditions of 
adjudications for the purchases. All 
prices quoted must be c.if. Bandar 
Shahpur. This is to include war 
risk insurance. The successful bid- 
der or ‘bidders are responsible for 
transporting equipment to Iran and 
must guarantee the rolling stock will 
be satisfactorily assembled. 


NEW ARGENTINE TRADE PACT 
SEEN BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


State department officials believe 
imminent a successful conclusion to 
their long-continued efforts to effect 
a new trade pact with Argentina. 

If such agreement is consummat- 
ed it will be the first commercial ar- 
rangement between the United 
States and Argentina since 1855, 
when the present “treaty of friend- 
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ship, commerce and navigation” be- 
came effective. This treaty, it is 
understood, is to a large extent ob- 
solete, particularly in its handling 
of commerce. 

Next to Canada, Argentina was 
our most important market in this 
hemisphere last year. It is a mar- 
ket of great potentialities in view of 
the country’s virtually unlimited ca- 
pacity for economic development. 

Said Acting Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles last week: “Our 
trade with Argentina has suffered 
in recent years for lack of a trad- 
ing agreement. The trade of cer- 
tain European countries with Argen- 
tina has been developing at our ex- 
pense under the influence of their 
commercial pacts with that nation. 
Placing of American commerce in 
Argentina on a footing of full equal- 
ity with that of our competitors was 
a subject which was fully explored 
in preliminary discussions. This 
agreement should enable us to main- 
tain our competitive position in a 
market of great present and pros- 
pective importance.” 


ARMS PRODUCTION LAGGING, 
SAYS ARMY STAFF CHIEF 


Despite record appropriations for 
better defense weapons, our produc- 
tion of arms is lagging, according 
to Gen. George C. Marshall, army 
chief of staff. Now in use by the 
United States army is a rifle “nearly 
35 years old.”” He compares its an- 
tiquity with that of a pioneer auto- 
mobile. 

Gen. Marshall points out the in- 
evitable gap between appropriation 
of funds and actual production. 
However, output of improved types 
of weapons is being pushed, and 
should soon attain the necessary 
volume. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE TO LAY 
PLANS FOR NLRB PROBE 


Special house committee appoint- 
ed by the speaker at the close of 
the last session of congress to in- 
vestigate the national labor rela- 
tions board, will hold an organiza- 
tion meeting Sept. 7. Chairman is 
Representative Smith, Virginia. 

Senator Thomas, Utah, heading a 
subcommittee of the senate commit- 
tee on labor to look into the same 
board, said last week he believes 
congress probably will not consider 
any amendments to the Wagner act 
until the house committee has made 
its report. He asserted there is only 
remote possibility that either the la- 
bor act or the wage-hour law will 
be materially revised during the 
coming session of congress. 

Thomas stated he expects reports 
on the labor act from both Secretary 
of Labor Perkins and Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins before his sub- 
committee resumes its hearings in 


January. The labor secretary urges 
that NLRB, now an independent 
agency, be brought under control of 
her department so there can be 
greater co-operation with the labor 
conciliation service of the labor de- 
partment. It is believed, however, 
most members of the senate sub- 
committee favor continuation of the 
board as an independent agency. 


Removal of some of the law’s re- 
straints on employers is likely to be 
pushed by Hopkins. It is said his 
department is receiving complaints 
from many smal] business men 
throughout the country. Chief com- 
plaint is reported to be that employ- 
ers’ right of free speech has been 
curtailed by restrictions against ad- 
vising employes on labor relations. 


MORE INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
GOING TO VENEZUELA 


Reflecting steady industrial prog- 
ress being made in Venezuela, our 
exports of industrial machinery to 
that country last year rose to $11,- 
440,493 from $9,582,375 in 1937, re- 
ports the machinery division of the 
commerce department. Venezuela 
ranked fifth among export markets 
for American industrial machinery 
during 1938. 

By far our best customer for pe- 
troleum well and refining machin- 
ery, Venezuela took $6,892,861 worth 
ef this equipment in 1938. Well- 
drilling equipment is her principal 
need. Substantial gains were shown 
in purchases of construction and 
pumping equipment, power-generat- 
ing and metalworking machinery. 


MOTOR TRUCK FREIGHT DOWN 
7.2 PER CENT IN JULY 


Although remaining well ahead of 
last year, movement of freight by 
motor truck during July declined 
7.2 per cent from June, according 
to the American Trucking Associa- 
tions Inc.’s monthly survey of load- 
ings. 

Reports received from 214 carriers 
in 38 states show aggregate loadings 
of 766,497 tons in July, as compared 
with 826,297 tons in June and 629,- 
695 tons in July, 1938. 

Tonnage for July this year repre- 
sents a gain of 21.7 per cent over 
that month of 1938 and a 13.5 per 
cent increase over the 1936 monthly 
average. ATA’s truck loadings in- 
dex figure for July stood at 113.56 
as against 118.84 for June, and 90.68 
for July, 1938. In computing the in- 
dex the average tonnage transport- 
ed monthly during 1936 is taken as 
100. 

All classes of commodities report- 
ed for July decreased in volume as 
compared with June, with the excep- 
tion of petroleum products, which 
recorded a rise of 2.2 per cent over 
the previous month and 24.2 per 
cent over July, 1938. 
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CIVIL AIRPLANE OUTPUT 
SHOWING STEADY RISE 


@ DESPITE the powerful emphasis 
currently placed on military avia- 
tion, production of private and com- 
mercial aircraft is advancing steadi- 
ly. Builders of these planes will 
show for 1939 an average gain in 
output of some 50 per cent over last 
year, it is estimated by civil aero- 
nautics authority. 

During the first six months this 
year 1162 civil craft were turned 
out for domestic use, compared with 
853 for the corresponding period of 
1938. 

With all major airlines now in the 
black and their traffic rising sharp- 
ly, continued substantial buying of 
transport ships is anticipated. In 
the first half domestic lines took de- 
livery on 40 planes in the multi- 
motored class of 25,000 pounds or 
more. How rapidly air passenger 
business is increasing is evidenced 
by the 56 per cent gain recorded 
during July over the same month 
the preceding year. 

Unprecedented demand for civil 
planes is expected to develop when 
the CAA program for pilot training 
is well underway. Signed by the 
President in June, bill setting up the 
program proposes to add 95,000 fly- 
ers within five years to our present 
23,000. It provides $5,675,000 for 
training 15,000 this year, authorizes 
$7,000,000 annually to train an addi- 
tional 20,000 during each of the next 
four years. Training courses will be 
carried on in conjunction with more 
than 300 colleges and universities. 


Presidential proclamation wil] 


open on Sept. 11 a nationwide two- 
week air progress celebration. Spon- 
sored by National Aeronautics as- 
sociation and supported by all gov- 
ernment aviation agencies, celebra- 
tion is intended to demonstrate avia- 
tion’s vital importance to the nation. 
In discussing the plans, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States com- 
missioner of education, calls atten- 
tion to youth’s growing demand for 
aeronautical training. 

Today’s active market for private 
craft is attested by record output 
at the Lock Haven, Pa., plant of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., a leading light- 
plane builder. During July this 
firm produced 181 units, 151 per 
cent ahead of that month last year. 


Announce Equipment Contracts 


Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, has 
contracted to fabricate steel frames 
for portable buildings to house radio 
beam transmitting facilities along 
air routes. Company booked a $130,- 
000 CAA order for 191 buildings 
varying from 8 x 12 feet to 16 x 32 
feet. 

Bids now are being received by 
the navy department on construc- 
tion of two seaplane hangars at its 
naval air station in Alameda, Calif. 
Each structure is to be approximate- 
ly 240 x 470 feet. 

Recent navy awards for aero- 
nautical equipment: Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., 
spare parts, $716,900; Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., en- 
gines, $375,000; and Curtiss Propel- 
ler division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Clifton, N. J., propeller assemblies, 
$275,310. 

Operations soon are to be trans- 
ferred from Lindenhurst, N. Y., to 
a plant at Clearfield, Pa., announces 





‘Salvage Ship’’ for Army Planes 





@ For salvaging damaged aircraft, army air corps developed this new type 
wrecking truck. Towing a trailer with 40-foot loading platform, truck has 10-ton 


crane with 15-foot boom, carries floodlights for night operation. 


Powerful drum- 


type winch is used to pull wrecked planes from inaccessible spots 
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Airplane & Marine Direction Finder 
Corp., maker of airplane and other 
precision instruments. Capacity will 
be increased. 

Rubber-mounted motors now are 
being built for lightplanes by Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., Detroit. First 
manufacturer of light ships to in- 
stall the engines is Taylor-Young 
Airplane Co., Alliance, O. 

New technique developed by the 
University of Illinois for taking X- 
ray photos, “dot photography”, is 
proving useful in analyzing strength 
factors of aircraft metals. This 
method has already solved one prob- 
lem in the making of duralumin 
propellers by discovering conditions 
under which true “solution” of cop- 
per may take place in aluminum. 
Duralumin comprises 96 per cent 
aluminum, 4 per cent copper. “Dot 
photography” employs a beam of 
X-rays no larger than a lead pencil, 
the rays casting an atomic skeleton 
shadow on the film. When a 200 to 
600-power microscope is placed over 
a single dot, thousands of fine lines 
and shadows are resolved 


Union Carbide Approves 
Purchase of Bakelite Corp. 


@ Acquisition of all assets of the 
Bakelite Corp., New York, by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, has been approved by the di- 
rectors of the latter concern. The 
co-ordination of technical know] 
edge, research, production methods, 
and distribution facilities of these 
two organizations is expected to re- 
sult in the improvement of existing 
products, the development of new 
plastics and other chemical com- 
pounds, and the discovery of new 
uses for such materials. 

Bakelite Corp. has been active in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
thermosetting plastics, principally 
of phenolic types. During recent 
years an increasing number of Car- 
bide’s synthetic organic chemicals 
have been used as raw materials in 
various plastics, including  thoss 
made by Bakelite. 

More than 25 years ago Dr. L. H. 
Baekeland discovered the new plas- 
tic material which he named “Bake- 
lite’. Products of this material have 
since become well known. 

Under the agreement there will 
be distributed to Bakelite stockhold- 
ers 187,500 shares of Carbide com- 
mon stock exchanged for Bakelite’s 
assets. Shareholders of Bakelite 
Corp. will be entitled to 1% shares 
of Carbide common for each share 
of preferred stock of Bakelite now 
held, while the remainder of the 
Carbide stock will be divided among 
common stockholders of Bakelite. 

The agreement will become effec- 
tive upon ratification by holders of 
each class of Bakelite stock. 
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Built for speed and endurance under 


precision standards, Hyatt Roller 
Bearings play an essential role in the 
smooth functioning of equipment. 
They absorb the uneven surges of 
force...they conserve power... they 
promote operating efficiencies. They 
avoid friction, wear, attention, and 


replacement. It is this kind of per- 


When at the Iron and Steel Exposition 
in Pittsburgh, you are invited to visit 
the Hyatt Exhibit— Space 74— Lower 


Exposition Hall. 


formance and economy that Hyatts 
add regularly to new equipment or 


changeovers .. . and explains why 


they are used year after year in 
ever-increasing numbers. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Harrison, New 
Jersey; Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


and San Francisco. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
m@ AS A BAROMETER of general 
industrial activity, steel production 
has reflected widespread improve- 
ment, without the support of heavy 
buying for automobiles. True, there 
have been some instances of in- 
creased open-hearth operations in 
anticipation of later automotive re- 
leases, but these are confined to 
companies such as Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. here where automotive 
tonnage accounts for a major share 
of total output. Great Lakes has 
been operating 14 of its 16 furnaces 
for the past three weeks, four being 
lighted about Aug. 11 to build up 
some stock of semifinished against 
heavy auto commitments. The re- 
maining two units were lighted last 
Monday and the plant now is in full 
production. However, increase in the 
national steelmaking rate up to the 
middle of August was the result of 
better steel buying in a host of in- 
dustries other than automotive. 

Lately steel buying for 1940 
models has been accelerated and 
should provide further impetus to 4 
rising steel rate. Observers here 
look for releases to be stepped up 
steadily throughout the current 
month and October, and hence are 
inclined to be optimistic for the fall 
season. One steel company here by 
Aug. 22 had exceeded the tonnage 
placed during all of July through its 
Detroit office. Another reports dis- 
trict tonnage for August about on 
a par with July, not quite up to the 
June level, but approximately double 
the bookings recorded for August a 
year ago. 

Ford will not conclude the initial 
steel buy for 1940 models untii Sept. 
25. The purchase, mostly sheets, will 
amount to about 100,000 tons, much 
of which already has been placed. A 
second buy is anticipated shortly 
after Oct. 1. Briggs is expected in 
the market in the near term for an- 
other tonnage for Chrysler bodies. 
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Fisher Body has been releasing ton- 
nage on a sustained basis for pre- 
liminary assemblies and should con- 
tinue through the fall weeks on an 
even higher level. 

An important factor during Sep- 
tember will be Chevrolet, which will 
not be in production on 1940 models 
until Oct. 1 because of lack of 
bodies. Formal announcement is 
scheduled for Oct. 14. Meanwhile, 
however, subassemblies are being 
speeded, and by the middle of last 
week some were up to a level of 
5000 per day. Chevrolet truck models 
for 1940 will be ready by Sept. 15, 
M. E. Coyle, general: manager, told 
newspaper men ten days ago. 

Evidently the strike of tool and die 







makers crippled Chevrolet plans for 


1940 more seriously than it did 
others in the General Motors line, 
for Buick, Olds and Pontiac are al- 
ready swinging into full production 
on 1940 models. Of course the pre- 
liminary work on these three was 
scheduled in advance of Chevrolet, 
and their programs were consider- 
ably ahead of Chevrolet when the 
strike hit. It is understood the bottle- 
neck on the 1940 Chevrolet body pro- 
gram has been at Ternstedt, which 
supplies practically all hardware. 
Not much credence is given the 
rumor that the delay in the Chevro- 
let program—if it can be considered 
a delay—was occasioned by last- 
minute revisions in details made 





Building 


1940 Buick 


@ Manufacturing parts 
and subassemblies for 
the final assembly line 
occupies many manufac- 
turing departments in 
Buick factories. Here a 
gear and axle plant em- 
ploye is assembling the 
1940 torque tube to the 
differential carrier 











after competing lines had been dis- 
played. Volume producers like Chev- 
rolet and Ford have to build up 
heavy banks of subassemblies and 
parts before final assemblies can be 
started. Assuming a bank or float 
of 100,000 to be required by Chevro- 
let, four weeks alone would be 
needed to manufacture this material, 
on the basis of 5000 per day. 

Furthermore, Chevrolet probably 
is more interested in what Ford will 
do for 1940 than in what any other 
competitor has done, and the Ford 
lines for 1940 have not been dis- 
closed as yet even to the press, al- 
though a tentative date of Sept. 29 
for the first public announcement is 
being aimed at. 

Body designs for 1940 are good 
news to more than one steel com- 
pany. Plymouth, for example will 
require about 4,250,000 square feet 
rore sheet steel than last year to 
build the first 250,000 cars, which 
figures out to an additional 3200 tons 
or 25 pounds per car. Similar in- 
creases will be noted for Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler lines, so that 
Chrysler Corp. will require an esti- 
mated 13,000 more tons of steel for 
bodies alone in the 1940 model year, 


assuming production of 1,000,000 
cars. 
Larger bodies require longer 


frames and other chassis changes 
which further boost steel require- 
ments. Nor is Chrysler alone in fea- 
turing larger bodies, General Motors 
lines and probably Ford also em- 
phasizing more space for passen- 
gers in their new cars. The two new 
body styles shown by Buick, Olds 
and Pontiac are about 5 inches wider 
than formerly, requiring a propor- 
tionately greater amount of steel for 
panels and outer members, as well 
as in sills, cross bracing and other 
structural pieces. 

First of the 1940 Plymouth models 
were shown last Friday at the Michi- 
gan State fair here, and will con- 
tinue on display until Sept. 10. 
Wheelbase is longer by 3% inches, 
bodies are new, with or without 
running boards. Steering post gear- 
shift is supplied on both deluxe and 
Roadking models. Luggage compart- 
ment is completely concealed, larger 
and lighted at night by inside 
“windows” at the rear of the two 
tail lamps which are moved several 
inches further inward and stream- 
lined into the rear of the body. After 
the Michigan preview, formal intro- 
duction of the new Plymouth is 
planned through ads in more than 
1600 newspapers, simultaneously 
with a complete display of the 
models by dealers. 


@ CONSOLIDATION of manufac- 
turing operations by the motor com- 
panies and further integration of 
their facilities is continuing to take 
its toll of outside suppliers. Latest 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


example is that of a once-important 
body manufacturer in this area 
which for decades has supplied re- 
quirements of various producers. 
This company now is reported with- 
out any body business whatsoever 
and necessarily has had to cut back 
its staff of engineering, clerical and 
plant employes. Meanwhile the com- 
pany is attempting to fill the breach 
with diversified products, in the 
manufacture of which it can use 
facilities formerly reqQired for body 
stampings, metal finishing and as- 
sembly. 

It is reported around Detroit that 
inability to meet prices specified by 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... @B,206 *226,952 *356,950 
ee 383,900 *202,597 *317,517 
March 519,022 *238,447 389,489 
April 553,231 *237,929 354,263 
May .% 25. 540,377 *210,174 313,214 
SUMO oes 521,153 *189,402 324,235 
BE bse sa 456,909 *150,450 *218,478 
7 mos.... 3,373,778 *1,455,951 *2,274,146 
Re hi as 405,072 *96,946 ETAT RE. 
Sept...... 175,630 89,623 
GOct....... Spier *215,286 
Nov...... 376,629 *390,405 
Dec....... 347,349 *406,960 
Year ..... 5,016,437 *2,655,171 
* Revised. 
Estimated by Wurd’s Reports 
Week ended: 1939 1938t 
Aug. 5 ... 28,250 14,771 
Aug 12 24,875 13,790 
NOD ice bis 24'S 12,955 23,940 
Aug. 26 18,365 18,700 
Sept. 2 25,240 22,165 
tComparable week. 
Week Ended 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 
General Motors 7,200 2,600 
SMI 6's. 5. én ais wees 7,025 6,800 
PS cis b ohn sb)e. axis bce Saas a + 450 
All others Sen. er 8,515 





the customer, plus several instances 
of work sabotage resulting from 
difficulties with union employes were 
important reasons for the company 
relinquishing the most recent body 
business it had. 

Assemblies of the Crosley midget 
car have been suspended, according 
to word from Cincinnati, and a com- 
plete redesign from “stem to stern” 
now is being contemplated. It is not 
disclosed how many of the original 
design had been assembled at Rich- 
mond, Ind., although output prob- 
ably had not exceeded a few thou- 
sand. Seasoned automotive observ- 
ers in this area never conceded Cros- 
ley much chance with this small car, 


feeling that it was over-priced, that 
it was weak on body design and con- 
struction. 

Second week of 1940 model pro- 
duction by Pontiac has been com- 
pleted and about 3000 assemblies 
shipped. A new and longer final as- 
sembly line is in operation and 
schedules for this month call for pro- 
duction of around 15,000 cars by the 
15th. At recent showing of the new 
lines, H. J. Klingler, general man- 
ager, said the company would intro- 
duce a new “luxury” eight (with 
Torpedo body previously mentioned 
here) as well as a new low-price 
six on shorter wheelbase. Pontiac 
sales officials are looking for a 20 
per cent improvement in 1940 model 
production and have set a goal of 
175,000 cars. 

Hudson has been granted a patent 
covering its system of “autopoise” 
control, a stabilizer mechanism con- 
nected directly to front wheels which 
employs a positive, active mechan- 
ical force to hold wheels to their 
course. Introduced first on 1939 
models, the system is continued on 
1940 jobs and consists of a spring 
steel leverage device with the ends 
angled back to form shock cushioned 
mechanical arms connected directly 
to the wheel spindles which turn 
with the steering. Attachment points 
are located so that whatever force 
turns the wheels from their true 
course—whether wind or road shock 
—is resisted by the mechanical 
arms, tending to hold the wheels to 
their true course wholly independ- 
ent of wheel-to-road contact. 


@ EUROPEAN war preparations 
naturally have given rise to specula- 
tion on the possible effect on over- 
seas operations of American car 
manufacturers. General Motors has 
plants in Germany and England 
which, in event of war, no doubt 
would be commandeered by the re- 
spective governments and converted 
to war purposes, with the difference 
that in Germany the Opel plant like- 
ly would be seized arbitrarily by the 
Nazis with little or no recompense 
for the owners. This was what hap- 
pened to the General Motors plant 
in Spain during the recent insurrec- 
tion there, and it is believed that in 
totalitarian countries war would 
mean writing plants there off as a 
total loss. A different situation no 
doubt would prevail at the Vauxhall 
plant in England which conceivably 
would be commandeered for war 
production, but at least the owners 
would retain title and a measure of 
operating control. In informed quar- 
ters here, however, there was scant 
conviction hostilities would develop 
in Europe last week. While naturally 
unsettling in nature, the difficulties 
were regarded more as the thrusts 
and counterthrusts of master bluf- 
fers than as signalling actual war. 
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Industry and the Neutrality Law 





@ IN THE event that the threatening situ- 
ation in Europe culminates in war, congress 
is sure to be called into an extra session 
to give renewed consideration to the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for revision of our exist- 
ing neutrality law. For the existing law, 
in the event of war, would prevent us from 
shipping arms and ammunition to England 
and France, in effect allying us with the 
axis powers. That is a position that would 
not be tolerated by the American public. 
The list of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war which would automatically 
be embargoed under the neutrality act in 
the event of war includes rifles, carbines, 
parts and ammunition in excess of 0.22 
caliber; machine guns, automatic and un- 
loading rifles, machine pistols, revolvers and 
automatic pistols using ammunition in 
excess of 0.22 caliber; guns, howitzers and 
mortars of all calibers and their parts; 
torpedoes, mines and 
military armored 
vessels of 


grenades, bombs, 
depth charges; tanks, 
vehicles and armored trains; 
war of all kinds; aircraft, military or civ- 
ilian, engines and parts; projectors and 
flame throwers and a list of 21 types of 
gases; propellant powders and 17 types of 
high explosives, 


Present Law Covers all War Materials 
And Applies to all Belligerents 


There has been considerable speculation 
as to possible loopholes, since the law con- 
tains a clause which permits the Presi- 
dent to issue from time to time a new 
embargo list of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war. It also contains a stipu- 
lation that such a new list must include 
those commodities enumerated in the Presi- 
dent’s 1936 proclamation. It would be im- 
possible under the existing law, therefore, 
to issue a list which would not include all 
war materials and many raw materials, and 
which would not apply to all belligerents. 
Industry is not much concerned over 


foreign contracts for airplanes and other 
products now on its books, for these con- 
tracts as a rule contain provisions that 
will protect the contractors against loss 
should they be unable, as a result of our 
present neutrality law, to make delivery. 
And industry is on record as opposed to 
war. As far as known, no demands for a 
change in our neutrality law have been 
voiced by industry. Such demands have 
come from the administration, some mem- 
bers of congress and from various com- 
mentators and newspaper editorial writers 
who have endeavored to reflect public sen- 
timent on this subject. 


Industry Fears Blanket Power as 
Opportunity for Further Restriction 


On the other hand, industry would feel 
real concern if congress were to give the 
President what he really wants—a free 
rein with reference to our acts as a neu- 
tral nation. Industry fears that a bestowal 
of such blanket authority might get us in- 
to war, with resulting disturbance in our 
economic life for many years to come. It 
fears even more that such blanket powers 
in the hands of the President might be 
exercised in the spirit of applying further 
“reforms” and governmental restrictions 
to business. 

If our existing neutrality law is to be 
changed in accordance with prevailing pub- 
lic sentiment, industry would prefer that 
the responsibility for directing our trade 
with belligerents be lodged, not individually 
in the President, but in a council of na- 
tional defense consisting, as suggested by 
Walter Lippmann, of the President and 
half a dozen or so members of congress— 
including representatives of the Republican 
and Democratic anti-administration groups. 
Decisions of such a council necessarily 
would be tempered by compromise and 
the country would be protected against 
rash acts of extremists. 
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Industrial Activity Resists 
Adverse Foreign Influences 


@ REFLECTING the moderate increase in automobile 
production and seasonal advance in revenue freight car- 
loadings, STEEL’S index of activity in the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries recorded a slight advance of 
1.2 points to 83.4 in the week ended Aug. 26. The recent 
gain in the index restores most of the ground tost in 
the preceding week and compares favorably with the 
70.3 level recorded by the index at this time last year. 
An encouraging factor in the current outlook is that 
steelmaking operations are holding steady at the peak 
level of the year, despite the disturbing foreign influ- 





ences which normally tend to temporarily disrupt do- 


mestic industrial activity. The national steel rate re- 
mained unchanged at 63.5 per cent during the week 
ended Aug. 26 and as the 1940 automobile production 
year gets underway still further gains in steelworks 
operations may be expected. A year ago the steel rate 
stood at 43.5 per cent. 

The moderate increase in automobile production to 
17,465 during the week ended Aug. 26, verifies earlier 
indications that the low point in production during the 
changeover period was reached during the week ended 
Aug. 19. This represents the first increase in automobile 
assemblies since the rebound in the week immediately 
following the Fourth of July holiday. At this time last 
year motor car production was slightly above the cur- 
rent level. However, it will be recalled that the low 
point in the changeover period was a week earlier. 

Current indications seem to point to a continued in- 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


crease in automobile production for the immediate fu- 
ture as producers step-up assembly schedules on 1940 
models. Increase in automobile output at this time may 
do much to balance any slowing down in general in- 
dustrial activity that might result from conditions 
abroad. 

Electric power consumption during the week ended 
Aug. 26 of 2,354,750,000 kilowatt-hours failed to retain the 
peak levels recorded in the preceding week. However, 
this is considered only a minor fluctuation and it is 
confidently predicted that new high levels will be reached 
during the fall months. 

Revenue freight carloadings during the week ended 
Aug. 26 continued the steady upturn noted since the 
Fourth of July holiday week. Freight traffic in the 
latest week of 688,591 cars compares with 674,237 in 
the week ended Aug. 19 and remains well above the 620,- 
511 freight cars loaded in the comparable week a 
year ago. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES DECLINE IN JULY 


Commercial failures during July recorded a slightly 
more favorable comparison with a year ago than did 
the June total, and were the best since last February. 





The decline in failures in July were about the normal 
seasonal proportion. Insolvencies that month totaled 
917 involving $14,150,000 of current liabilities, against 
952 disasters with $11,609,000 liabilities during June. 
In July last year failures aggregated 1038 and liabilities 
totaled $14,761,000. All the commercial groups had sub- 
stantially fewer insolvencies in July than in the same 
month a year ago, and three of the five divisions, the 
retail, construction and commercial service groups, were 
smaller than in the month preceding. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS IMPROVE 

Net railway operating income for the Class 1 railroads 
during July continued the upward tendency which got 
underway during May, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. The July net operating net in- 
come for the carriers totaled $49,011,915, compared with 
$38,431,251 in July, 1938, and $39,095,476 in June of this 
year. Return on property investment during July was 
at the annual rate of 2.07 per cent, against 1.62 per 
cent in July last year and 1.83 per cent in June, 1939. 
In the first seven months this year net operating in- 
come totaled $214,762,841, compared with $109,616,765 in 
the comparable 1938 period. 
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@ HERE IS one horse-and-buggy 
tradition we should not have thrown 
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@ EARLY IN 1938 a young man who had done a lot of think- 
ing about our economic troubles, completed the formulation 
of a program which, if put into practice, would seem to pro- 
vide for useful and profitable employment of all our citizens 
able and willing to work. He looked about for a proving 
ground for his ideas and found it in Stamford, Conn., a typical 
industrial community whose population is representative of 
the average for the country. 

At Stamford he organized a group of young people which 
later was expanded to include voters of all ages. This group 
worked for the election of Republican candidates. Although 
the city had gone Democratic for 10 years, these Republican 
candidates were elected by an unprecedented majority in 
October 1938. In November the city went Republican by a 
majority of 4577, this being sufficient to swing the balance 
in Connecticut, the state going Republican by 2500. 

The young man who contributed to this result in Con- 
necticut, and who contributes this week’s Forum article to 
STEEL, is Benton H. Grant. The entire basis of Mr. Grant’s 
thought and program is embodied in his book entitled The 
New Frontier, published by Elektra Press, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Mr. Grant graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., in 1933. 
He now is actively associated with a company connected to 
the iron and steel industry as well as serving as secretary of 
the industrial engineering firm of R. A. Lasley Inc. 


—The Editors 





summed up in that “350”. We broke 


overboard—the old American cus- 


tom of doubling the national wealth 
at least once every 10 to 15 years. 

In George Washington’s time, es- 
timates have it that the national 
wealth was about 1 billion dollars. 
A century: of the old doubling habit 
and 1900 tipped the scale at 88 bil- 
lions. Then 1914 turned up with 160 
billions; 1926 with 362. According 
to this tradition, we should be some- 
where between 600 and 700 billions 
today. But we are stalled at 350 in- 
stead. 

The whole story of unemployment, 
a decade of trial and suffering, is 


38 


with the vital constructive process 
by which the face of the entire na- 
tion had been rebuilt and rebuilt and 
rebuilt from its earliest days. We 
took to raking leaves instead. 

And it wasn’t because we lacked 
the means to reach the “600” or 
“700” marker. We had the means 
matchless natural resources, engi- 
neering skill, developing machinery, 
excess man-power-——to have created 
these values. We just folded up 
when it came to the method. We 
“blew” the whole opportunity in re- 
lief rolls, in rotting homes and rust- 
ing factories. 

Fortunately, it is not yet too late. 


EMPLOYMENT 


We stiil have those resources, skill 
and man-power. We still have our 
democracy. The opportunity is still 
dangling before us. But we had 
better get going soon. If by 1955 
we do not have what we might have 
had in 1939, it may be “curtains” 
for the order we have Known. 

There is only one way out. To 
start America Forward again, we 
must build. 


Great advances in national wealth 
are primarily made up of lasting as- 
sets such as homes, railroads, high- 
ways, industries. These must be 
built on a tremendous scale, employ- 
ing millions upon millions of hands 
in a continually expanding panor- 
ama of construction. In this proc- 
ess, unemployment fades away and 
general living standards rise. Earn- 
ings, commerce and opportunity be- 
come abundant in the land. 

This sort of building is flat in 
America today and there is the nub 
of our problem. 

Perhaps not the least of the ob- 
stacles is the smallness of our vision. 
When it comes to thinking in terms 
of undertakings large and profound 
enough in their effects to employ all 
our wasting resources and man- 
power, we become timid. We emu- 
late the ostrich by burying our 
heads in the sand. We prefer to 
contemplate permanent relief rolis 
rather than great constructive ven- 
tures. We do not think out the de- 
tails of what a 300 bililon dolar in- 
crease in the value of our homes, 
farms, cities, transportation systems 
and industries will mean because we 
are too sure these things are not in 
the cards. 

However, there are other obstacles 
more substantial than this psycho- 
logical one. Five of these may be 
briefly mentioned as follows: 

Taxation which destroys initia- 

tive and vision; 

Uncertainty over legislation hos- 
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tile to private enterprise; 
Capricious labor troubles; 
Restrictive monopolistic prac- 
tices and high hourly wages 
in the construction industries; 

Government competition. 

But such considerations, largely 
favorable in the 1920’s and easily 
overcome today whenever there is a 
mutual will for progress in govern- 
ment, labor and business, do not ex- 
plain 1929. 

Still more significant, when these 
conditions were favorable before 
1929, the slums were getting worse. 
Development in transportation was 
at a snail’s pace. Unemployment in- 
creased steadily after 1923. The 
farm problems already were chronic, 
reflecting a population pressure of 
people unable to find better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. A_ spectacular 
boom in office skyscrapers, which 
did not better the home conditions of 
the masses, only diverted attention 
from the general deterioration in the 
livability of our cities with their 
increasingly crowded streets and 
rising tolls of crime. 


Something Was Wrong Before 1929 


When—after the bubble burst 
we took a look at the cities and coun- 
trysides of the early 1930’s, we found 
that they were not appreciably bet- 
ter than those of the early 1920's. 
It appears that well before 1929 
something had gone wrong with 
progress in the sort of real values 
which had been the backbone of the 
previous American tradition. 

Careful analysis of the transpor- 
tation, business and living structure 
of this country shows that the first 
signs of slack in this forward prog- 
ress appeared in the 1880’s. At first 
the national wealth continued to 
grow at a rapid rate because the 
slackening factors were offset by an 
extraordinary accelerating technical 
efficiency. But the slackening fac- 
tors were there just the same, con- 
tinually gaining momentum and 
pointing to an inevitable showdown 
whenever the offsetting factors 
would weaken. 

One of the best indicators of this 
slackening process was the propor- 
tion of total man hours worked to 
man hours of life. About 1887 this 
proportion hit a stubborn long-term 
downgrade. Nothing like it had 
ever occurred before. Each decade 
saw the level lower. As hours first 
slid away from 108 per week, the 
new leisure was greeted as a boon. 
But as the trend persisted into the 
1920’s and 1930’s, the decreasing em- 
ployment became a calamity. Now 
as we sit on the side of this employ- 
ment curve which looks like a tobog- 
gan slide pointing nose down into 
the 1940’s, it is high time to get to 
the core of this 50 year trend. 

Why was it that shortly after 1887 
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the great railroad building era drew 
to a close and the measure of rail- 
road achievement became _ increas- 
ingly a matter of avoiding bank- 
ruptcy rather than laying rails in 
new rights of way? Was it really 
because the ultimate in rail trans- 
portation had at last been achieved? 

Why—by the time of the Great 
War—had the difference between 
our potentialities and ordinary ap- 
plication become so great that we 
could gear up to supply a large 
part of the world with war materials 
and still have almost as much as:us- 
ual for ourselves? 

Then, when the War was over, let 
us remember how gearing down our 
productive mechanism to fractional 
levels of usefulness was so difficult 
that many of our farmers never did 
get acclimated again. Industrially, 
we junked fabulous fortunes.  Fi- 
nancially, we had such excess 
powers that we spent much of the 
1920’s pouring our substance over 
the entire earth. In so distributing 
this huge volume of industrial pro- 
duction which we were not set up to 
consume at home we extended such 
a mountain of credit that when our 
debtors couldn’t pay after 1929, our 
own operations boomeranged—deliv- 
ering a staggering blow to us. 


Constructive Powers Dissipated 


Finally let us note again that our 
cities and countrysides were not get- 
ting appreciably better throughout 
that hectic period and the increase 
in long-term assets and _ national 
wealth was slowing down. Piecing 
all these things together, it appears 
that all the far flung efforts to un- 
load our surpluses and scatter our 
substance to the four winds were 
evidences of “blowing off steam” 
dissipating constructive powers 
which were not being used at home. 
Because she was not building up to 
higher and higher levels of civiliza- 
tion at home in accord with her ca- 





pacities, America had to release her 
energies Somewhere hence the 
shorter hours, unemployment, war, 
waste, foreign credits, speculation, 
and finally the collapse and stagna- 
tion of the 1930's. 

What then were the constructive 
works we should have undertaken in- 
stead of dissipating our powers” 
Why did we fail to undertake them? 

The works we should have under- 
taken were high speed commutation 
lines in our large cities which would 
have brought outlying land 50 miles 
away within 30 minutes of shopping 
and working centers. We _ should 
have developed an effective method 
of slum clearance and urban re- 
habilitation. We should have been 
increasing the speed and reducing 
the cost of rail freight by an intelli- 
gent national attack on rail cost 
structures, by consolidation, by 
building short cuts through moun- 
tains, by easement of taxes. We 
should have developed urban high- 
ways and highway terminal facili- 
ties in proportion to the develop- 
ment of country and interstate roads. 

All of these things vitally affect 
real estate values and building and 
failure to develop them makes the 
construction of a higher level of civ- 
ilization in America impossible. 
None of the plans for the America of 
the future such as we see at fairs 
and engineering exhibits can stand 
up without them. 

Yet our progress along any of 
these lines has been meager in pro- 
portion to our capacities for the bet- 
ter part of 50 years because we did 
not have the financial system or the 
enabling powers to go ahead. 


Corporations Curbed 


It is no accident that this condition 
developed after 1887. Up to that 
time there had been a continual evo- 
lution in the financial system. Then 
the growth of corporations was sud- 
denly confined to the maximum lim- 
its of the Victorian era. All forms 
of government subsidy and other di- 
rect public aids to enterprise were 
pared down to fractional levels. 

These confinements of the busi- 
ness and financial system were ne- 
cessitated by abuse of management 
privileges and by the threat of cor- 
porate control of government and 
virtual submergence of democracy. 


But the treatment was almost en- 
tirely negative — legislative restric- 


tion and nearly complete abandon- 
ment of public assistance to great 
undertakings. 

As the time came when America 
should have been busy in the devel- 
opment of the transportation sys- 
tems and constructive framework of 
a new order of civilization, there 
was no adequate method. The Vic- 
torian corporate order had never 

(Please turn to Page 79) 
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@ WHILE rolling of threads is not 
new as applied to bolts and solid 
articles of that type, many attempts 
have been made to roll threads on 
hollow tubing with little success. 


However, a recent method devel- 
oped by Wedge Protectors Inc., 
Cleveland, appears to solve this 


problem successfully. 

Already the method is widely used 
in manufacture of thread protectors 
which are screwed on ends of thread- 
ed pipe to protect the threads dur- 
ing shipment and erection. A large 
volume of these units has been in 
use recently. They have been found 
especially valuable in oil field work 
where the protector furnishes much 
needed protection for the carefully 
machined threads on the ends of the 
pipe and in the coupling. 

As shown in accompanying illus- 
trations, these protectors are made 
in a number of different types ac- 
cording to the size of pipe and the 
amount of protection needed. The 
more simple types consist of a steel 
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Metal 


Rolling of threads either on inside or outside 
vastly aids fabrication of wide variety of work. 
Process is suitable for automatic machines where 
high speed and large production are desired 


cap with threads rolled inside of it, 
as at left above. Internal pipe 
threads are protected by plugs 
shown at right above. The heavy- 
duty types have a second piece of 
metal over the end of the protector 
to furnish additional reinforcement 
and protection. In any type, the 
threads are only rolled into a por- 
tion of the protector so the end of 
the protector can overhang the pipe 
threads and cover adjacent pipe 
area. Such protectors are applied to 
the pipe without the aid of a wrench 
and lock themselves to a stop. 

The rolled thread used on these 
units is smoother than a cut thread 
and is perfectly true to size. It is 





rolled on the inside or outside of 
the protector in such a manner as 
to cause the threads to extend to- 
ward the interior. This is done by 
making the metal flow during the 
roll-threading operation. A specially 
designed thread is employed which 
clears the crest of the pipe thread. 
This prevents blows received by the 
protector from being transmitted to 
the thread of the pipe, thus afford- 
ing maximum protection. Such units 
will stand a great deal of abuse. 


No Metal Removed 


However, possibly the greatest 
field for this type of thread rolling 
lies in the threading of thin-walled 
pipe and tubing such as demon- 
strated at bottom of p. 41. The main 
advantage of a rolled thread applied 
either externally or internally is 
that no metal is removed during the 
operation. This assures maximum 
strength in the threaded portion. 
Also, it gives a thread of excellent 
characteristics since the metal itself 
flows to form the thread. Micro- 
graph shows the grain structure in 
the parts containing threads formed 
by this method. It will be noted that 


Upper left, metal cap used as pipe 
thread protector over ends of pipe dur- 
ing storage, shipment and fabrication. 
It has internal rolled threads. Upper 
right, stamped plug with external rolled 
threads used for protection of internal 
threaded pipe. Bottom, Automatic 
thread-rolling machine easily handles 
1000 pieces of work per hour 
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the grain flows around the root of 
the thread and up into the crest. 


It is easy to produce threads of 
varying shapes by this method. In 
fact, threads with square roots and 
crests can be made with little diffi- 
culty. Similarly, an almost perfect 
Vee can be formed if desired. 

The method is widely employed in 
high production work, several ma- 
chines being available which auto- 
matically roll threads at a rate of 
1000 an hour. Of course, this produc- 
tion rate will vary with type and size 
of unit being handled. However, the 
method does lend itself to high-pro- 
duction operations. 


Hand Tool for Thin-Wall Tubing 


On the other hand, threads can be 
rolled into thin-walled pipe and tub- 
‘ng by means of a hand tool which is 
simple and easy to operate. This tool 
consists of a bushing held in a heavy 
frame and an arbor which fits on the 
inside of the tubing. The arbo1 
forms a surface against which the 
threads are rolled and the bushing 
serves as a guide to maintain the 
tool in alignment. The tool operates 
something like a pipefitter’s cutting 
tool. A hardened thread roll is 
screwed against the pipe as the tool 
is rotated. 

Operation is as follows; The 
threading tool is inserted over the 
pipe end, the adjusting screw is 
turned down to sink the roller block 
into the pipe. This is followed by ro- 
tating the tool, the adjusting screw 
being set down to bring the roller 


Upper right, micrograph of section 
through rolled thread. Note how metal 
flows to root and crest as indicated by 
grain structure. At right, details of typ- 
ical rolled pipe thread. The tightening 
angle can easily be changed as de- 
sired. Metal is not cut but is forced 
up into thread crests 
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block to position where full threads 
are formed. The tool then is rotated 
in a left hand direction to roll the 
threads at the same time the tool 
backs off the end of the pipe. 


Not only is the operation extreme 
ly fast and easy, but the threads 
formed are superior to cut threads 
since they are more uniform and are 
more accurate. 

As yet the full possibilities of the 
process have hardly been scratched. 
There appear to be almost unlimited 
applications on various types of 
products requiring threads. In prac- 















tically any fabricated article, there 
are a certain number of pieces of 


hollow parts which need to be 
threaded either internally or ex- 
ternally. The above method promises 
to afford an improved method of 
handling this work. 

Wedge Protectors, Inc. has rolled 
threads in walls as light as 26 gage 
and as fine as 27 pitch for %-inch 
pipe. 

The latest development is rolling 
a taper thread with a taper of 3 
inches per foot, 5 pitch in a 12-gage 
wall. 
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TREATING 


@ THE FIRST installation for the 
heat treatment of steel by the aus- 
tempering process (STEEL, March 
15, 1937, p. 79) now is in successful 
commercial operation at the Worces- 
ter, Mass., plant of American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland. 
Austempering imparts hardness to 
steel along with the added desirable 
characteristics of toughness and duc- 
tility. Similar hardness is obtain- 
able by the usual quench-and-temper 
method but steel so treated is some- 
what brittle and lacks toughness. 
Briefly, austempering involves 
heating the steel to a_ predeter- 
mined temperature, usually around 
1575 degrees Fahr., until it becomes 
entirely austenitic. The steel then 
is quenched immediately in a salt 
bath at a temperature within the 
range of 350 to 800 degrees Fahr., 
depending upon the type of steel be- 
ing processed. It is held in the 


Improved Tempering 


quench until the product is complete- 
ly transformed to bainite, the prod- 


uct of austempering named for E. C. 
Bain, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. The work then is water 
quenched to room temperature. 
The essential differences between 


austempering and the quench-and- 


temper method are shown schemat- 
ically in Fig. 2. Where the latter 
method is used, the steel first is 
heated until it becomes austenitic. 
Then it is quenched in oil or water 
to give it a hard, martensitic struc- 
ture. It is finally tempered by re- 
heating to between 350 and 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. for a predetermined pe- 
riod. 

Application of austempering is 
confined to parts of relatively small 
cross section since the process is de- 
pendent for its success upon the 
rapid abstraction of heat. Products 
now being successfully treated in- 





Successful operation of the first commercial 

austempering equipment shows process to have 

important possibilities. It imparts desired hard- 
ness yet retains toughness and ductility 


clude round and flat springs, retain- 
ing rings, lockwashers, link chains, 
rolls and sidebars, cutlery, electrical 
parts, golf shafts, firearm parts, 
shovels and forks, automotive, agri- 
cultural and business machine parts, 
small tools, spindles, bobbin rings 
and catches for textile machinery, 
needle bearings, etc. 

Experiments now under way on 
automobile gears indicate that it 
will be possible to extend custem- 
pering to parts of larger cross sec- 
tion. Alloying elements have defi- 
nite effect on thickness of material 
which may be treated, and further 
study is expected to reveal addition- 
al applications for the process. 


All Steel Is Degreased 


Layout of the Worcester installa- 
tion is shown in Fig. 3, and this will 
be followed in describing the vari- 
ous procedures. All steel is de- 
greased before being treated to im- 
prove the appearance of the ulti- 
mate product and also for the reason 
that oil might enter the salt bath as 
elemental carbon, with rapid igni- 
tion and burning. While not a seri- 
ous hazard, the equipment has been 
engineered to eliminate this possi- 
bility. 

The trichlorethylene degreaser is 
equipped with a storage tank and 
still with automatic temperature 
control. An elevator not only 
handles the work through the de- 
greasing process but also lifts it to 
the charging level of the hardening 
furnace. Work is loaded into baskets 
at the receiving side of the de- 
greaser at floor level and placed on 
a short gravity conveyor. These 
baskets have hangers which auto- 
matically engage the elevator. 

Baskets are ejected at the top of 
the degreaser on a gravity conveyor, 
carrying them alongside a 12-foot 
belt conveyor which feeds the work 


Fig. 1—Salt bath end of austempering 
furnace showing removal of work in 
baskets from T-shaped section 
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@ For direct exposure up to 1600 F. 


@ For backing up, where inter-face temperature is not more 


than 2000 F. 


@ Light weight—1.1 Ib. per 9-inch straight 
(18.78 lb. per cubic foot). 


@ Exceptionally high insulating value. 


@ No shrinkage, even in continuous service, within specified 
temperature limits. 
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into the furnace. Work is dumped 
manually and baskets are returned 
through a chute to the entrance side 
of the degreaser for reuse. The feed 
belt has a variable speed control so 
work may be distributed evenly and 
dropped on the hardening furnace 
belt at a rate determined by the 
type of work being processed. 
Hardening furnace is a gas-fired 
radiant-tube controlled-atmosphere 
unit with the tubes completely en- 
circling the furnace conveyor belt. 
It is designed for batch operation 
with a capacity of 500 pounds per 
hour. It is equipped with seven 
automatically controlled burners, 
controlled in four zones—-one at en- 
trance, one in center, one at dis- 
charge end where work drops into 
the salt bath and one over the salt 
bath chute to correct for black body 
radiation. Temperature in each of 
the four zones is controlled by a re- 
corder-controller linked with com- 
bination air-gas valve controls. 


Fine-Grained Steel Preferred 


Operating temperature usually is 
held at 1575 degrees Fahr. to obtain 
complete solution of all carbides 
generally present in the annealed or 
spheroidized steels used for cold 
forming. Fine-grained steel is pre- 
ferred, the relatively high harden- 
ing temperature then causing no aus- 
tenitic grain coarsening. 

Furnace conveyor belt is 25-20 
chromium-nickel alloy mesh, 24 


Fig. 2—Left, time temperature curve of 
usual quench-and-temper method show- 
ing grain structures at various points 
in cycle. Right, similar illustration of 
austempering process for comparison. 
Micrographs courtesy J. R. Vilella, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. Research Laborca- 
tory 











TABLE I—Austempered Hardness Ceilings and Suggested Maximum Austemperable 


Sizes for Various Carbon and Alloy Steels 


Type 

of 
Steel Cc Mn. 
Carbon . .. 0.95-1.05 0.30-0.50 
Carbon (High Mn.). 0.95-1.05 0.60-0.90 
Carbon . 0.80-0.90 0.30-0.50 


Carbon (High Mn. 0.80-0.90 0.60-0.90 
Carbon . ....... 0,60-0.70 0.60-0.90 
Carbon (High Mn. 0.60-0.70 0.90-1.20 
Carbon 

(Very High Mn.) ... 


0.60-0.70 1.60-2.00 


Alloy cvesescncen OMOO.1e O75-0.565 
Alloy 
(C-Cr,. 10100: K)......« 4:80 0.40-060 


0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 
0.60-0.70 0.50-0.80 


Alloy (SAE 4150)... 
Alloy (SAE 4365)... 


*Max. 
Dia. 
Hardness Round 
Ceiling (or 
Rockwell equiv. 
er. Ni. Mo. c sq.) In. 
57-60 0.148 
57-60 0.187 
55-58 0.156 
55-58 0.218 
52-55 0.187 
53-56 0.281 


53-56 0.625 
0.25 53-56 0.625 


0.40-0.60 57-60 0.312 
0.80-1.10 0.15-0.25 52 0.500 
0.50-0.80 1.50-2.00 0.30-0.40 54 1.00r 

larger 


*Phrase “equivalent square” means a square section equivalent in area to that 
q 


of the round, 





inches wide, 18 inches of which is 
actually used in operation. Effec- 
tive heating length of the belt is 9 
feet, and maximum clearing height 
at entrance is 2% inches. From a 
mechanical standpoint, limitations 
on the work capable of being 
handled range from round pins, 
3/32-inch in diameter and *%-inch 
long, to disks, 16 inches in diameter 
with formation no higher than 2% 
inches. Flats down to 1/64-inch may 
be handled if their shape and mass 
provide enough rigidity to permit 
hardening in batch-type equipment. 
Speed of the belt may be regulated 
to provide heating time ranging 
from 5 to 25 minutes, depending 
upon size and composition of the 
work. 

DX gas, generated in a 4000 cubic 
foot per hour unit and refrigerated 














to a dew point of 34 degrees Fahr., 
is used to obtain clean hardening. 
The gas moves toward the entrance 
end of the furnace where it burns 
and is exhausted through a large 
hood which covers most of the feed 
conveyor as well as the entrance. 
Average analysis of this atmosphere 
is 9 to 10 per cent carbon monoxide, 
7 to 8 per cent carbon dioxide, 8 per 
cent hydrogen, 1 per cent methene 
and balance nitrogen along with a 
slight amount of water vapor. An 
analy-graph records the constancy 
of the furnace atmosphere and indi- 
cates needs for adjustment. 


As the work passes from the hard- 
ening furnace conveyor, it drops 
down an alloy steel chute extending 
into the salt bath, thus making a 
perfect seal. Small parts drop di- 
rectly on a conveyor in the salt bath 
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furnace but a slide, incorporated in 
the chute, is used when larger pieces 
are treated. Alloy steel was used in 
fabricating the chute and slide since 
carbon steel would tend to catalize 
the breakdown of carbon monoxide 
to carbon at temperatures below 
1300 degrees Fahr. Such elemental 
carbon might be ignited at the sur- 
face of the salt bath by the hot ni- 
trate with disastrous results. 

The salt bath furnace is a contin- 
uous tempering unit heated with 
gas-fired radiant tubes. Bath itself 
is about 35 feet long, 3.5 feet wide 
and 2.5 feet deep requiring approxi- 
mately 70,000 pounds of salt mix- 
ture, consisting of equal parts of 
sodium nitrite and potassium ni- 
trate. 

Entrance end of the tank is 
widened to permit rapid extraction 
of extra heat introduced by the 
work at this point. This cooling is 
accomplished by four propeller 
stirrers and auxiliary cooling tubes 
carrying air from a blower and op- 
erated automatically when tempera- 
ture tends to become excessive. The 
exit is T-shaped and provides stor- 
age space for work requiring more 
time than provided on the conveyor 
belt. 


Close Temperature Control 


This furnace is equipped with 22 
burners, 14 of which care for the 
main part of the furnace, two for 
the exit end and six for the enlarged 
entrance section. These are con- 
trolled by six recorder-controllers 
linked to an equal number of air- 
and-gas valve controls. Each con- 
trol handles four pairs of burners 
starting at the exit end, while at 
the entrance end each of two con- 
trols handles three burners, two on 
one side and one on the other. Fre- 
quent checks have shown the tem- 
perature at the conveyor through- 
out the length of the bath to be ac- 
curate within plus or minus 5 de- 
grees Fahr. 

Except for the 25-12 chromium- 
nickel radiant tubes in the salt bath 
furnace, no alloy steels are used, 
the furnace lining and the conveyor 


Fig. 4—Typical S-curves showing influ- 

ence of cooling rate upon temperature 

and product of austenite transforma- 

tion in a carbon steel (C) and a low 
alloy steel (M) 
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carbon steel. The conveyor is op- 
erated by a ratchet arm through the 
surface of the bath, eliminating ne- 
cessity for glands and bearings in 
the furnace itself. Action of the 
ratchet arm is so rapid that distri- 
bution of work along the conveyor 
is extremely uniform. The relative- 
ly high 2.1 specific gravity of the 
salt bath permits the work to drop 
gently on the belt and also contrib- 
utes to uniform distribution. Speed 
of the conveyor may be adjusted so 
work remains on it from 9 to 55 
minutes. 

Coming off the conveyor, work 
drops into baskets which may be 
left in the tank for another hour or 
two, if necessary. These baskets are 
fitted with roller-brackets and may 
readily be shifted in the end of the 
tank on a simple track arrangement. 


baskets are removed from the tank 
by an electric hoist mounted on an 
overhead monorail and quenched in 


water which removes most of the 
adherent salt. Salty water from 
the quench tank is_ constantly 


pumped back to a salt reclaimer 
fresh water replaces the salty water 
as it is pumped from the tank. 
After quenching, the baskets are 
suspended over a redistributing or 
hopper arrangement nearby. Baskets 
have hinged bottoms, dumping be- 
ing accomplished by pulling two 
pins with a single motion. The work 
drops into small baskets which pass 
through a hot water spray washer, 
a cold water rinse, a final hot water 
spray and a hot air blast drier. 
Baskets emerge from the drier on a 
gravity conveyor and their contents 
are dumped by hand on an inspec- 
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Round Rods 
Heat Treated by Quench-and-Temper Method and by Austempering 


TABLE U—Comparison of Tensile and Impact Properties of 0.180 in. 


All results except those of the bending tests are the average of 3 determinations 
United States Steel Corp. Research Laboratory) 
Quenched and 


(Courtesy 


Property Measured Tempered Austempered 
Rockwell C Hardness (flat surface) ; 49.8 50.1 
Brinell Hardness (converted) : 4186 489 
Ultimate Tensile Strength Ibs./in.* (computed 

on original cross-section) 259,000 259,300 
Rupture Stress, Ilbs./in.2. (computed on _ re- 

duced cross-section) 4 312,150 355,500 
Elongation, % in 2 in, 3.75 5.0 
Reduction Area, at fracture, % 26.1 46.4 
Impact, ft.-lbs. (90 ft.-lb. hammer) Un- 

notched round specimen ‘ 14.0 36.6 


Greater than 150 
without rupture 


Bending (free bend in % in. length) Ruptured at 45 


Analysis: C. 0.78; Mn. 0.58; Si. 0.146; P. 0.042; S. 0.040 

Heat Treatment: 
Quenched-and-Tempered 
Pb bath 1450° F.—5 min. 


Austempered 
Pb bath 1450° F.—5 min. 
Oil quench Transformed in Pb-Bi bath 
Tempered 650° F.—30 min. at 600° F.—-20 min. 
Grain Size (1450° F.): 5-6, with 6 predominating 





TABLE I11—Comparison of Mechanical Properties of 0.180 in. Diameter Carbon Steel 
Rods Heat Treated by Quench-and-Tempered Method and by Austempering 
Laboratory) 
Analysis, per cent 
Austempered = C. Mn. Si. 


United States Steel Corp. Research 
Quenched and 


Tempered 


(Courtesy 


Property Measured 


Hardness (Rockwell C. Flat sur- 


face) 50 50 0.85 0.42 0.180 
Yield Str. (lbs./in.*) 0.1% set 224,750 210,950 
Tensile Str. (1bs./in.*) : 261,100 256,700 
Flong. in 2 in. (%) 4.7 6.2 
Reduction Area (%) 28.3 44.8 
Impact (ft.-lb)* 20.4 40.2 
Hardness (Rockwell C, Flat sur- 
face) ; 45 45 0.74 0.37 0.145 
Tensile Str. (1lbs./in.*) 250,000 254,300 
Elong. in 2 in. (%) 6.0 6.3 
Reduction Area (%) 42.5 49.0 
Impact (ft.-lb.)" 41.1 No fracture 
Hardness (Rockwell C. Flat sur- 
face) 41 41 0.74 0.37 0.145 
Tensile Str. ()bs./in.*) , 226,300 224,700 
Elong. in 2 in. (%) 8.8 9.0 
Reduction Area (%) 42.7 54.2 
Impact (ft.-lb.) 34.5 50.1 
Hardness (Rockwell C. Flat sur- 
face) 46 46 0.62 0.80 0.171 
Tensile Str. (1bs./in.*) 253,700 248,000 
Elong. in 2 in. (%) 7.0 7.3 
Reduction Area (%) 46.2 50.4 
Impact (ft.-lb.) 35.9 39.6 
Hardness (Rockwell C. Flat sur- 
face) ate 41 41 0.62 0.80 0.171 
Tensile Str. (lbs./in,.*) 223,700 225,000 
Elong. in 2 in, (%) 8.0 75 
Reduction Area (5) 50.3 56.4 
Impact (ft.-lb) 37.4 45.9 
Unnotched specimens, 0.180 in, diameter. 




























tion table. From here the work is 
dropped into barrels for further 
processing, if specified, such as oil- 
ing, tumbling or ball blasting. 
Austempering about 500 pounds of 
steel per hour requires about 3500 
cubic feet of 530-B.t.u. gas for the 
same period, 1200 of which is re- 
quired for heating the hardening 
furnace, 1300 for the salt bath fur- 
nace and 1000 for making DX at- 
mosphere. There also is available 
excess fuel capacity up to 4000 feet 
per hour, permitting the salt bath 
temperature to be changed at the 
rate of around 30 degrees per hour. 
Two men are required on each shift. 
It has been found most economical 
to keep the salt molten over week- 
end shutdowns. This is accom. 
plished by heating to a maximum of 
800 degrees Fahr. and permitting it 
to cool at the rate of 20 degrees per 
hour, reheating when necessary. Es- 
timated cost of operating this in- 
stallation is believed to be about the 
same as_ for the conventional 
quench-and-temper method. 


Has Limitations 


Austempering has definite limita- 
tions. It cannot be applied success- 
fully without a thorough knowledge 
of the transformation characteris- 
tics of individual steels and the so- 
called S-curve for each type. As 
previously indicated, the thickness 
of carbon steel which may be treat- 
ed is limited since the success of 
the process depends upon rapid heat 
abstraction. However, it also is 
known that addition of alloying ele- 
ments permits the use of slightly 
greater cross sections. The effect of 
alloying elements and cooling rate 
is shown in Fig. 4. 

Knowledge of the nose time of its 
S-curve and of the cooling rate 
across the entire section of the treat- 
ed part is necessary. Carbon steel 
C in Fig. 4 is cooled from its aus- 
tenitic range at a rate correspond- 
ing to quenching curve No. 3 and 
passes the S-curve nose temperature 
without transforming, so the auste- 
nite may be transformed to bainite 
at any temperature below this. Cool- 
ing or quenching rates for the same 
steel represented by curves 1 and 2, 
which might correspond to the cool- 
ing rates near the center of a large 
section, fail to pass the nose time 
of the curve and the transformation 
is pearlite instead of the desired 
bainite. When this happens, the 
fundamental purpose of austemper- 
ing—to obtain complete transfor- 
mation directly to bainite—is defeat- 
ed. 

The substitution of low-alloy steel 

(Please turn to Page 64) 


Fig. 5—Entrance end of austempering 

furnace at South works, Worcester, 

Mass., of American Steel & Wire Co., 

subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh 
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/ \ ir—water— catalysts— heat — 


pressure. That’s the beating a turbine 
oil must take. To build a product that 
can stand such treatment at a// is an 
accomplishment. But to put the 
proper grade in service, check it and 
watch it, and keep it in service for 
months and years until it pays for its 
cost, is the job Shell undertakes. 


First there’s the oil itself: Shell 
Turbo Oil. Research and refining, 
tied in with the experience of turbine 
builders and users, have produced 
an oil of unusual stability. 


Next, Shell realizes operating va- 
riables require that even the finest 


| Out of the Witch’s Cauldron 
comes trouble fo 
turbine bearings 






oil be given every chance to succeed. 
Hence Shell has created a staff of 
experienced engineers—thoroughly 
capable of giving real help, not their 
mere presence, to turbine manufac- 
turers and users. 


And the Shell product and plan are 


working. We have enjoyed a substan- 


tial increase in business and gained 
the confidence of technical staffs in 
this field from coast to coast. 


SHELL TURBO OIL 































MATERIALS 
HANDLING 





@ PROPER HEAT treatment of 
small parts for automobiles such as 
shackles, pins, ete., is most im- 
portant. At the Dodge main plant 
of the Chrysler Corp. in Detroit, a 
large volume of small parts is case 
hardened to give surfaces with maxi- 
mum resistance to wear. Such heat 
treatment is done by the pack car- 
burizing method where the metal 
parts are placed in a dry carburizing 
compound and heated in ovens to 
a temperature where the carbon is 
absorbed by the steel surfaces, in- 
creasing their hardness. 

At this plant an unusual system 
of handling the carburizing com- 
pound has made possible important 
economies in amount of carbonace- 
ous material consumed and also 
greatly facilitates packing the parts 


Fig. 1—Specially shaped alloy flights 

form links of chain which passes 

material causing it to slide in con- 
veyor chute 
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By N. W. ELMER 


Redler Engineer 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 


in the compound prior to placing 
the loads in the ovens. 

For best results in carburizing, 
the compound must be kept as clean 
as possible, free from dust, ash and 
broken particles. Also a consider- 
able amount of fresh material must 
be added when reconditioning the 
“carbon” to compensate for the 
amount absorbed by the steel parts 
during the case-hardening operation, 
as well as that actually burnt and 
also the loss due to degradation in 


handling. Studies of existing con- 


ventional systems for handling car- 
burizing compounds show that as 
much as three parts of new com- 
pound are required to one part of 
old when reconditioning. With the 
Redler conveyors at the Dodge 


Carburizing Compound 


Unique conveyor affords important savings due 
to smooth handling which avoids degradation 
of material. Also aids packing, reclaiming and 
reconditioning of the compound. Special feeders 
automatically proportion new and used material 


plant, only one part new material 
need be added to six parts of the 
old, effecting a saving in material 
of some 70 to 80 per cent. Also there 
is a saving in floor space as less 
area is required with the new sys- 
tem than for older types of handling 
systems. 


Packed in Screened Materia) 


The compound in which the parts 
to be carburized are packed is 
screened material, %4-inch size and 
without fines. The presence of fines 
in the carbon mixture would prevent 
free circulation of air and would 
produce nonuniform results. The 
compound itself is a mechanical 
mixture of charcoal and coke. 

Gentle slow-speed handling of 
this material is most important to 
prevent degradation. Any material 


Fig. 2—Revolving disk forms an accu- 
rate volumetric feeder at bottom of 
bins Nos. 1 and 2 shown in Fig. 3 


REVOLVING 
DISC 


STEEL 














that becomes pulverized is waste 
and is lost during the screening op- 
eration. 

Handling of this material without 
breaking the particles is made pos- 
sible by a special type of conveyor. 
Principle of the Redler conveyor is 
that the shearing strength of any 
loose material is greater than the 
friction of the same loose material 
on the four sides of the smooth 
steel casing forming the walls of 
the conveyor. In other words, it 
takes less pull on the chain of con- 
veyor flights to slide the whole 
mass of material along the smooth 
steel casing than it does to drag the 
peculiarly shaped chain links 
through the material. As a matter 
of fact, the chain in this particular 
type of conveyor floats in the ma- 
terial and does not touch the sides 
or bottom of the casing under loaded 
conditions except at bends. 

A cross section of a typical flight 
unit is shown in Fig. 1. This affords 
horizontal as well as vertical travel. 
Such a conveyor can be fed from 
various feeding chutes’ without 
choking. 

Flow of material at the Dodge 


Fig. 3—Layout of conveyors, bins, pot 
packing table, ovens, reconditioning 
equipment, etc., for handling carburiz- 
ing compound at Dodge plant, Detroit 





COLLECTING 
BINS 





























VIBRATOR SCREEN 


installation is as follows: New com- 
pound is delivered into the receiv- 
ing hopper at lower center of Fig. 
3 feeding into conveyor No. 1 which 
carries the material a short distance 
horizontally and elevates it into 
overhead bin No. 1. Bin No. 2 con- 
tains the screened used carbon. 

Under bins Nos. 1 and 2 are cir- 
cular proportioning feeders detailed 
in Fig. 2. These units regulate the 
proportion of used and new carbon 
conveyed by the horizontal circuit 
conveyor No. 2, which loads the 
material into storage bins directly 
underneath. This conveyor is a con- 
tinuous recirculating type which 
automatically maintains the bins at 
a uniform level. 


Bins Feed into Pots 


These storage bins have vertical 
spouts and undercut gates which 
allow the operators to feed the car- 
burizing compound into the pots as 
they need it when packing the parts 
to be carburized. Packing of parts 
is done on a section of roller con- 
veyor on which the large metal 
boxes or pots, rest during packing. 
Parts to be carburized are placed 
in the pots by hand and carburizing 
compound carefully packed around 
them so parts do not touch each 
other and so sufficient carburizing 
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material surrounds each part to 
give uniform carburizing action. 

After being packed, pots are 
transferred to the series of ovens, 
shown in Fig. 3, where they are 
heated at elevated temperatures to 
produce the desired case on the 
steel parts. 

After heating, the pots. are 
dumped onto the pan conveyor at 
the outlet end of the ovens. Here 
the metal parts are separated from 
the carburizing compound which is 
carried to the two vibrating spreader 
spouts indicated at point A at the 
lower right in Fig. 3. These spread- 
ers distribute the hot material 
across the width of two vibrating 
corrugated water-cooled coolers 
which deliver the cooled material 
into the elevating conveyor No. 3. 

Conveyor No. 3 travels horizontal 
ly underneath several other units 
and then carries the material 
vertically to a flop gate at the 
outlet chute of this conveyor. This 
gate permits the operator to dis 
charge conveyor No. 3 into either 
the screen over bin No. 2 or into the 
week-end storage bin No. 7. In 
normal operation material dis 
charges into the screen over bin 
No. 2, but during week-ends and 
other periods when amounts of ma 

(Please turn to Page 65) 
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of a Record Breaker 


Equipped with tough axles of U-S:S Carilloy 
Steel ... monster scrapers move more yards 





per trip, per hour, per dollar 








N this big job contractor’s prof- 
() its depended entirely on cutting 
dirt-moving costs. To strip the dam 
site, the outlet works and dikes for 
the Prado Dam, Santa Ana River, 
California, 414 million yards of earth 
had to be moved—and moved fast. 

A fleet of 25-cu. yd. ultra-modern 
scrapers was put to work. Each rig 
completed the 2700-foot average 
round trip 7.5 times, moved 150 yards 
every hour. Loading time 1 minute 
25 seconds. Fuel consumption, 35 
gals. of Diesel fuel per 8-hour shift, 
better than 34 yards per gallon. 

But speed was not the only essen- 
tial in this work. Equally important 
were stamina and dependability in 
every part of the equipment. U-S-S 
Carilloy Alloy Steel—S.A.E. 4140 


used in the axles which bear the brunt 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


of the load, assures a wide margin of 
strength and safety in these vital 
parts. 

In U-S-S Carilloy Alloy Steels we 
offer you dependable, highest quality 
alloy steels that assure the utmost de- 
pendability in the parts made from 
them. [hese made-to-measure steels 
are produced by specialists who make 
fine alloy steels and nothing else 
and whose aim is to give you the exact 
grade of steel that will do the best job 
for you at lowest cost. We welcome 
the opportunity to whol 


put our 


story before you. 


(Shown below, axle for 25-yd. unit.) Wooldridge ‘‘Terra- 
Clippers’’ are built in nine sizes from 4 to 25-yard 
capacity, in all of which U-S-S Carilloy Alloy Steel 

S.A.E. 4140-—is used for the axles. U-S-S Carilloy Alloy 
Steel--S.A.E. 4140 
the power control unit and in heat-treated form, is used 


is also used for the shaft of gears in 


in the axles of the ripper as well as in the ripper stan- 
of the Wooldridge Co., 


dards. Illustrations, courtesy 


Sunnyvale, California 


STEEL CORPORATION 


United States Steel Products Co., 


Export Distributors 





New York, 








STAMPING 


By T. A. COHEN 
Chief Engineer 
Wheelco Instruments Co. 
Chicago 


@ A NUMBER of new controls and 
safety devices have been developed 
to prevent damage to dies and 
press mechanism in event two or 
more pieces of material are fed 
into a press instead of the single 
thickness for which dies may be 
set. While it is entirely possible to 
handle an overload in some presses 
and some die setups, those equip- 
ped with automatic feed mechan- 
isms may experience damage of 
dies or press in event a piece jams 
and does not clear from the press 
and subsequent pieces pile up in 
the machine. 

A new system was developed re- 
cently to prevent damage to the 
equipment in such cases. This sys- 
tem employs well-known principles 
of operation and standard equip- 
ment widely used for other control 
applications and so appears to offer 
a valuable method of safeguarding 
press operations, especially those 
in which automatic feeding and high 
speed are involved. 

For instance, the system was re- 
cently applied to an automatic 
punch press used in stamping alu- 
minum sheet. The aluminum stamp- 
ings occasionally have a tendency 
to pile up, and when this occurs 
serious troubles result, such as die 
breakage or springing of shafts on 
the press. 

This machine operates at the rate 
of 100 stampings per minute, and 
serious trouble begins if only three 
or four pieces are allowed to pile 
up in the machine. Thus the auto- 
matic control system must be ex- 
tremely fast to be of any value. 
The press drive must be discon- 
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nected almost instantly if damage 
is to be avoided. 

The principle upon which this 
automatic safety control operates is 
based upon the current drawn by 
the press motor. During ordinary 
normal operation, the motor draws 
a certain amount of power, with a 
fairly constant current. However, 
as soon as two pieces of material 
accumulate in the press, the added 
material greatly increases the power 
required for press operations, in- 
stantly increasing the current drawn 
by the motor from the line. At this 
point the control equipment goes 
into action, disconnects the clutch 
and shuts down the motor immedi- 
ately. It actually stops the press 
before the third piece of material 
can pile on top of the second. 

The key to this extremely fast 
operation of the control lies in the 
highly sensitive instrument used 


Single line diagram of safety control 

system described here employing a 

Wheelco Capacitrol as the controlling 
ammeter shown in the diagram 


CONTACTO R> 


Overload Control 


New safety control system has exceptionally 
high speed. Automatic press stamping 100 
pieces per minute is stopped before third piece 
can pile on top of the second when press jams 


as an overload device to detect the 
increase in power the very instant 
it occurs. The controlling ammeter 
is of the Wheelco Capacitrol type. 
This instrument utilizes a small 
plate mounted on the pointer of the 
indicating instrument. When the in- 
strument pointer carries this plate 
between two small coils, a radio 
circuit is detuned causing the con- 
trol instrument to operate the mo- 
tor contactor and clutch, shutting 
down the press. 

In operation, the trip point of the 
instrument is set just above the 
normal current value required to 
operate the press. The pointer of 
the instrument is not used mechani- 
cally and does not have to make 
any contacts or set in motion any 
secondary mechanical apparatus. 
This accounts for the extreme sen- 
sitivity and high speed of the in- 
strument so essential to the control 
operation here. 

The instrument has a 25-ampere 
scale. When the motor is drawing 
its normal load, the pointer rests 

(Please turn to Page 65) 
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By H. EARL MORTON 
President 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


@ DEVELOPMENT of fiash trim- 
mers has come a long way from the 
first machines which were intended 
merely to strip off the loose mate- 
rial on top of the weld. A little later 
it became evident that close trim- 
ming was desirable on such flash- 
welded parts as drums, containers, 
ete. Gradually the trimmer has been 
built up as part of the processing 
line in close connection with the 
welding machine, especially on those 
types of applications for flash weld- 
ing ends of coils of steel strip feed- 
ing continuous picklers and modern 
cold mills. 

Newer machines such as those de- 


Flash Trimmers 


scribed here provide means for trim- 
ming the weld close to the thickness 
of the metal stock. A number of im- 
portant principles have been out- 
standing in this development. Pos- 
sibly one of the most important of 
these is the realization that the 
trimming machine is not merely a 
scraper but truly a machine tool. It 
must remove upset metal, which is 
apparent metal, so it immediately 
falls into the machine tool classifica- 
tion, machines that cut or remove 
metal. 

Another factor extremely  im- 
portant in successful trimming is 
properly gaging the space or posi- 
tion of the tools with respect to the 
metal. Early experience taught that 
while large parts can be held to 
quite a definite thickness, when two 


From symposium on flash welding in 
continuous strip steel mills held recently 
at Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O. 





An important part of equipment to join coil 
ends in feeding of continuous picklers and cold 
mills, new flash trimmers contain many ad- 
vanced features, compensate for coil stock of 
different thickness and trim joint on bevel 


pieces of metal of different thick- 
ness are welded together an entirely 
different condition exists from the 
very start. 

Result was that it early was 
realized a successful trimming job 
involved means for automatically 
compensating for the variables in 
stock thickness. 

Variations in stock occur not only 
from coil to coil but also from one 
side of stock to the other. To pro- 
vide for this, the top tool-carrying 
member becomes also the member 
that carries the clamping dies. 


Clamping Dies Opposed 


Upper and lower clamping dies are 
opposed and spaced apart in the 
open position a matter of approxi- 
mately 2 inches. This gives ample 
clearance for entrance and removal 
of work and at the same time per- 
mits the return of the ram to loading 
position without dragging the tools 
on the work, an important feature. 
Trimming machine is designed simi- 
larly to a draw-cut shaper with 
one upper and lower ram. Both rams 
carry a series of tool holders in 
which are placed tool bit type of 
tools. Lower ram travels in a path 
parallel with clamping die surfaces. 
Top ram also travels parallel with 
the clamping dies. On this machine 
the upper ram unit is moved for- 
ward and away from the work by 
means of a roller bearing operated 
eccentric mechanism. Accompanying 
drawings and _ illustrations show 
shaft running through the length 
of the machine carrying heavy-duty 
roller bearings, the center of which 
is an eccentric member. Rotating 
the shaft through 180 degrees pro- 


Fig. 1—Rams and clamping mechanism 
of this draw-out flash trimmer are hy- 
draulically driven. The machine is 
aranged with 12 inches of horizontal 
traverse to permit quick alignment of 
machine with seam. Roller lifting equip- 
ment is synchronized with upper ram 
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WEIGHT—Approximately 22,000 Ibs. 








CLAY CAPACITY—9.6 cu. 
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@ THE BAILEY COMPANY marketed the 
original electrically operated Blast Furnace Clay 
Gun, with Independent Pedestal, in 1928 and 
are now offering an improved design of electric 
plunger type gun. The pedestal and carriage 
guarantees the movement of the gun in exactly 
the same path so that the nose of the gun al- 
ways enters tapping hole. The plunger or piston 
is operated by an internal screw and bronze 
nut—motor driven. A long hole or 
long plug is absolutely certain, 
due to the quantity of clay and to 


Built under U. S. Patent 1,780,485 
and Mechanical Patents granted 
and pending. 
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the high pressure at the nozzle, which produces 
a denser, harder plug and makes for sureness 
and safety in stopping the tapping hole. Time 
required: 30 to 45 seconds. 


This Gun will stop the tapping hole with full 
wind on the furnace at every cast. Continuous 
movement of the stock, due to the constant 
wind pressure, produces a smooth operating 
furnace with a steady flow of gas to the stoves, 
fewer tuyere changes, less flue dust and in- 
creased tonnage. 


Maximum pressure at 
nozzle guarantees stopping 
tapping hole with full wind 
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ing long holes. 
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duces a vertical movement of about 
2 inches. The eccentric is connected 
to the member which carries the 
upper ram. A heavy coil spring is 
included which’ gives _ sufficient 
clamping pressure to flatten the 
sheet. 

Space and position of clamping 
member on the work is approximate- 
ly the same as in the welder. Much 
less pressure is used, however, since 
sufficient pressure must be provided 
in the welder to avoid slipping of the 
work during upset, while in trim- 
ming it is only necessary to flatten 
the sheet and hold it against cross 
movement. On the new trimmer a 
hydraulic cylinder operates the roller 
bearing eccentrics to raise and lower 
the upper ram and clamp member. 
On machines where the seam to be 
trimmed is of greater length, raising 
and lowering upper ram is done by 
an electric motor with suitable worm 
gear reduction. 

Not only do the rams and tools 
travel in a path parallel with the 
clamping surface, but in addition, 
means have been provided for the in- 
dividual tools to be positioned at 
relative distances either toward or 
away from the clamping surface of 
the dies. This is necessary since a 
certain amount of stock must be re- 
moved in the shortest possible time 
in one cut. Therefore, cutting edges 
of tools are spaced or progressed 
relative to the clamping edge in a 
manner similar to a broach. Thus 
first tool may be set 0.020 to 0.025- 
inch below the clamping dies. Next 
tool may be set 0.010-inch below the 
clamping dies, the third tool 0.005- 
inch below the clamping dies, ete. 
Another factor to be considered is 


Fig. 2—This view shows horizontal 
traverse motor drive. An _ electrical 
driven cutter grinder with gages and 
fixtures for maintaining cutting tools 
assures minimum cutting tool costs 








the removal of the metal particles 
that have been burned off and de- 
posited back on the surface of the 
strip during the flash-welding opera- 
tion. This type of dirt (scale or 
flash) has a tendency to fly or peel 
away from the surface ahead of the 
cutting tool. Chips of this flying 
scale must be removed properly. 

By means of the draw-cut prin- 
ciple, each of the cutting tools in the 
lower ram is preceded by an open- 
ing through which the material be- 
ing removed can drop into space 
without getting into bearing sur- 
faces. Material removed from upper 
rams travels across width of sheet 
and over the edge, also discharging 
through the openings in the lower 
ram. 


Individual Designing Necessary 


There are many factors in design 
of a trimmer which necessitate more 
or less individual design for a par- 
ticular application. Some of these 
factors include variations in length 
of stroke to be trimmed, thickness of 
stock to be trimmed, various feed- 
ing methods, etc. Handling of mate- 
rial both to and from welder and 
trimmer presents a most important 
factor. The problem is to transport 
the welded seam to the trimmer in 
the least possible time and to center 
it properly in the machine. This is 
discussed more in detail in a separ- 
ate article. (See STEEL, Aug. 28, 1939 
p. 42). 

Clamping is an important factor, 
especially in thin gages. Clamping 
in. the trimmer is confined approxi- 
mately to the same space taken by 
the welder jaws at the end of the 
upset in order to take advantage of 
the battening pressure built into the 
dies of the welder. A_ sheet is 
clamped full length of the seam as 
close to the weld as is possible. 


For positioning the work after 





moving from the welder to the 
trimmer, some schemes of stopping 
the sheet automatically at the end 
of this movement have been tried 
employing rapid travel of the sheet 
between the welder and trimmer 
with a slow rate for a distance of 
approximately 3 to 4 inches just be- 
fore the weld reaches the center of 
the clamps. With such automatic 
transport, it is not easy to center 
accurately and so the new trimmers 
may be provided with a horizontal 
motion to compensate for any vari- 
ation that may occur. These ma- 
chines, Figs. 1 and 2 are built with a 
2-part base, the entire machine slid- 
ing on the lower portion. A motor lo- 
cated on side of the machine, Fig. 2, 
Crives screws which afford a move- 
ment of 6 inches either way from the 
approximate center. Observation has 
shown that it is possible to stop a 
sheet perhaps 80 to 90 per cent of the 
time with slow-down method and 
center it accurately. The other 10 
or 20 per cent of the time it is neces- 
sary to make some adjustment. It 
has been found easier to make this 
final adjustment by moving the trim- 
mer than it is to start the heavy 
pinch roll equipment and move the 
sheet. This cross travel is provided 
at a rate of 4 feet per minute, and it 
is only necessary to move the ma- 
chine a matter of an inch or so, so 
this compensation involves little lost 
time. 

Cycle of operation of this trimmer 
is as follows: When sheet is posi- 
tioned, operator pushes a_ button. 
Upper ram and clamp member move 
down into the clamping position. As 
soon as the clamping position is 
reached, both rams start to move 
automatically in the cut direction 
and complete the trim in one move- 
ment. When end of trim is reached, 
a trip mechanism reverses the ac- 
tion and unclamps the work. The 
rams start back and travel to the 
loading position where they stop au- 
tomatically. As soon as upper ram 
and clamps have moved away from 
the sheet in unclamping, it is pos- 
sible to remove the work. 


In trimming a weld joining strips 
of different thickness, the clamping 
pressure is divided by both the dies. 
Pressure is applied directly over the 
center or top dies and equalized be- 
tween the two lower dies. In setting 
the tools for trimming, the trimmer 
is made so that if there is a con- 
tinuous condition of a thin sheet 
being welded to a thicker sheet, an 
offset can be made in both lower 
and upper dies to get an average 
condition so as to gage from the 
thinner of the two. 


The cutting tool in such an in- 
stance would be set at a level corre- 
sponding to the thinner of the two 
gages. Since the tools have a cer- 
tain amount of radius, they would 
trim out into the thicker stock and 
thus trim the weld on a slight bevel 
as mentioned earlier. 
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Gearmotor Drives 


Offering the advantages of a simple, compact, 
totally enclosed drive, gearmotors appear to war- 
rant much wider use than present applications. 
Units made in types, sizes and output speeds suit- 
able for all low-speed drives up to 75 horsepower 


By C. B. CONNELL 


Application Engineer 
Gearing Division 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@THE APPLICATION of a standard 
gearmotor often simplifies a power 
drive considerably. A special gear- 
motor or a standard gearmotor with 
some modification often can be made 
an integral part of the driven equip- 
ment. A number of advantages ac- 
crue, including the ability to obtain 
different speeds in a small unit, thus 
permitting the driven equipment to 
be operated through a considerable 
speed range. In addition to ordinary 
variable-speed direct-current gear- 
motors a wide variety of 2, 3 and 4- 
speed gearmotors for alternating- 
current service also is available. 


Gearmotor manufacturers list 
gearmotors in sizes ranging from 
fractional horsepower up to 75 horse- 
power. Output speeds range from 
approximately 4 to 1550 revolutions 
per minute. In addition, gearmotors 
are available for almost any type 
of mounting arrangement including 
floor, sidewall, ceiling and flange 
mounting horizontal units as well as 
vertical types. Besides being made 
with nearly any standard type of 
motor, gearmotors also are furn- 
ished in special types for either al- 
ternating or direct-current power 
and with the usual motor enclosures. 

Application of the gearmotor to 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—This 1/2-horsepower 
gearmotor with motor-mounted brake is 
mounted on a movable platform and 
operates the gage that determines 
length of sheet cut on a cut-to-length 
and squaring line in a sheet mill. Fig. 
2. (Lower)—Group of gearmotors driv- 
ing cooling tower fans. Totally en- 
closed, they easily withstand exposure 
to the weather 
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the driven equipment can be made 
by means of a flexible coupling or 
clutch, overhung pinion, pulley, 
chain sprocket or other various de- 
vices. 

Principal advantage of the gear- 
motor is that it affords an econom- 











ical combination of high-speed low 
cost motor with a means of reducing 
motor speed to coincide with the 


Abstract from address at Machine Too! 
Electrification Forum, April 18, 1939, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Fig. 3—This 25-horsepower gearmotor 

has four output speeds of 772, 514, 386 

and 257 revolutions per minute. It drives 
a metal cutting saw 


speed of the driven equipment. With 
the drive enclosed, gears are not 
only protected from accumulations 
of dust and dirt, but a supply of 
lubricating oil or grease is readily 
available. Also, entrance of extrane- 
ous material into the gearing is pre- 
vented. The hazard of open gearing 


also is nonexistent with a_ gear- 
motor drive. 
Made from standard parts, all 


carefully checked, gearmotors today 
involve no undue maintenance and 
thus afford a reliable, efficient, low- 
cost drive on many applications. 
Westinghouse gearmotors as well 
as others are designed on the basis 
that the gear parts will transmit the 
maximum torques delivered by the 
motor to assure confidence in the 
drive application. Thus, if the motor 
itself is chosen properly, there need 
be no concern for the gear parts 
from the standpoint of their ability 
to transmit the torques developed. 


Gears Cut After Heat Treating 


Rotary-type shaving machines for 
shaving gear teeth after cutting 
have proved valuable to the gear 
manufacturer. It has been found by 
careful analysis that the shaving 
of gear teeth that have been cut 
after heat treating enables the gear- 
motor manufacturer to approach a 
more uniform degree of accuracy 
without slowing up production sched- 
ules. One of the largest rotary cutter- 
type shaving machines yet built is 
used in this service at the Westing- 
house plant. Gears are produced 
regularly on this machine which 
check within a couple of ten thou- 
sandths for tooth spacing, lead and 
contour. 

One of the requirements of suc- 
cessful gearmotor application is that 
the gear noise level be held within 
certain limits. Sometimes these 
limits may be quite severe, so sound 
level determinations and reduction 
of noise form an important part of 
gearmotor manufacture. Gear mo- 
tors within the limits mentioned 
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above are often required to meet 
sound level requirements. Westing- 
house gearmotor gears have diam- 
eters finish-ground with the teeth 
cut and shaved after being pressed 
on the shaft to eliminate any error 
which may result from pressing the 
gear on the shaft after finishing 
the gear teeth. This accuracy aids 
in supplying gearmotors for applica- 
tions which require a high degree of 
smoothness and quiet operation. 

In Fig. 1 a gearmotor with a 
motor-mounted brake is applied to a 
cut-to-length and squaring line in a 
sheet mill. This %-horsepower gear- 
motor has an output speed of 95'z 
revolutions per minute. It is mounted 
on a movable platform and oper- 
ates the gage that determines the 
length of sheet to be cut. Compact- 
ness and simplicity of drive feature 
this application. 

Fig. 2 shows a group of gear- 
motors driving cooling tower fans. 
These units are a totally enclosed 
fan-cooled type, suitable for mount- 
ing where exposed to weather as 
here. They are mounted on steel pipe 
pedestals with a flat plate welded at 
top and bottom. This type of 
pedestal has a tendency to vibrate 
and accentuate any gear noise. On 
cooling tower applications, especially 
those for office buildings, the sound 
level of the gearing must not exceed 
that of the motor. Here the gear- 
motors make a simple compact 
totally enclosed drive capable of 
withstanding exposure to weather. 


Makes Compact Drive 


Fig. 3 illustrates another ex- 
tremely compact drive arrangement. 
Here a gear motor is used on a 
metal-cutting saw. Motor feet are 
mounted to the side of the machine. 
Gearmotor is connected to the driven 
part of the machine by an overhung 
pinion on the output shaft. This ar- 
rangement certainly uses a mini- 
mum of space. Without viewing the 
drive carefully, it is hard to tell 
where the gearmotor ends and where 
the driven machine begins. This is 
a 4speed unit rated 25-horsepower 
with output speeds of 772, 514, 386 
and 257 revolutions per minute. 

These few applications of gear- 


motors do not in any way show 
limits of gearmotor adaptability. 
Gearmotor application is really in 
its infancy, although engineers lay- 
ing out power drives already have 
utilized savings in money and space 
they afford in a wide range of in- 
dustries and drives. As a means to 
obtain a compact, efficient main or 
auxiliary drive, they have many 
points making them worthy of con- 
sideration. 
* 


Porcelain Enamel Group 
Devising Standard Tests 


Porcelain Enamel] institute’s com- 
mittee on standardization of tests 
met in Washington recently to re. 
view its plan for development of 
standard tests for the porcelain 
enamel industry. Procedure was 
discussed with special reference to 
work being carried on at the na- 
tional bureau of standards. 

One of the principal problems con- 
sidered was development of com- 
mercial tests that will be useful in 
shop practice, as distinguished from 
standard tests developed for re- 
search and laboratory usage. The 
committee recognized need for such 
standard commercial tests, which 
should be correlated closely with 
ime more precise standard labora- 
tory tests but should be easily and 
quickly applicable in shop work. 

Two of the standard tests already 
adopted by the institute are sub- 
divided into “research” and “com- 
mercial tests that will be useful in 
this principle and extension of it 
in future work will give the manu- 
facturer valuable product control 
tests. At the same time standard 
research tests will continue to be 
devised with a view toward further 
technical development. 

The committee revised its operat- 
ing plan to provide for formation 


of a subcommittee to formulate 
each standard test it undertakes. 
Such subcommittees will consist 


not only of members selected from 
the parent committee according to 
their special interests and freedom 
to participate actively in experi- 
mental work, but also of additional 
members selected from the industry 
on the same basis. 

The committee voted to restrict 
its activities to tests that are ap- 
plicable to enameled metal articles, 
and recommended that another com- 
mittee be appointed to handle tests 
applicable to earlier stages of manu- 
facture. The latter would include, 
for instance, tests for such deter- 
minations as strength of cleaning 
and pickling solutions, fineness of 
enamels, and similar process con- 
trol requirements. One of the spe- 
cial problems now being explored 
is development of a standard color 
test, for which a subcommittee was 
appointed some time ago. 
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PERFECT TEETH... 
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Over twenty thousand of these 5-ton hoists 
are in daily service. And of the 3,720,000 
teeth in their gears, only one single tooth has 
ever been reported broken! 

It’s hard to imagine even a much more 
costly gear matching that perfect record. 

In making this hoist of steel castings, 1690 
pounds of weight are saved over the former 
design. 110 pounds does the work of 1800 
pounds. And does it better! 


The manufacturer challenges his customers 





to break any part of the hoist if rated capacity and more steel castings are today proving 

is not exceeded, and they haven’t done it yet. their great value — over a million tons a year. 
. Your business will grow — no matter what Discuss this important subject with your 
: you make — if you produce a better product local foundry. Or write to Steel Founders’ 
e at lower cost. Steel castings are making just Society, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, for 
: that contribution to thousands of users. More money-saving suggestions. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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@ QUITE OFTEN the failure of 
cost of a welded design to compare 
favorably with other types of con- 
struction is due to lack of a thor- 
ough understanding of how best to 
take full advantage of possibilities 
of welded construction. 

Two excellent examples of this are 
presented here with details on how 
the fabrication was changed to re- 
alize the full benefits of welded 
construction from a view of lower- 
ing costs. Of course other factors 
such as lower production time, add- 
ed flexibility and other features of 
welding may often result in the de- 
cision to use welded construction. 
At the same time, it is well to take 
full advantage of whatever cost sav- 
ings may be possible. 

As originally designed, a water- 
jacketed exhaust manifold consisted 
of an inner casing, 3% inches in di- 
ameter and 38 inches long; an outer 
casing, 4% inches in diameter and 
39 inches long; two cast steel 
flanges, threaded inside for 3-inch 
pipe; four pieces of fabricated 


Fif. 1—Inner and outer sections of mani- 
fold with square holes cut in outer 
section 
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Engine Parts 


Welded parts are changed to afford maximum 
benefits from use of welding. As a result, cost 
of making water jacketed manifolds is cut 47 
per cent. Manufacturing cost of oil pan is re- 


duced by 45 per cent also 


By EARLE S. LEE 


Welding Foreman 
Buda Company 
Harvey, Ill. 


square tubing; four cast steel el- 
bows, milled and drilled to fit cylin- 
der exhaust port studs; and two 
cast steel bosses, used as water inlet 
and outlet ports. 

Outer and inner casings were laid 
out and marked for the four pieces 
of fabricated square tubing used as 
conductors of exhaust gas into the 
inner casing. These square holes 
then were cut in the inner and outer 
casings with a torch. The square 
tubing was welded into the holes cut 
in the inner casing. The two cast 
stee] threaded flanges then were as- 
sembled and welded to the ends of 
this casing. 

To assemble the outer casing, it 
was split in half and the halves fit- 
ted around the square tubing and 
the threaded flanges. To prevent 
warping of outer casing, it was 
milled and two halves ground to fit 
around the four pieces of square 
tubing, clamped and welded in place. 
Using this method, all welding on 
the inner casing assembly was inac- 
cessible and could not be repaired 
if a leak should develop after the 
manifold was placed in service. 

To finish the manifold, cast steel 
water inlet and outlet ports were 
placed in position and welded to 
outer casing. This was followed by 
assembling the cast steel elbows to 
a cylinder block to keep them in 
proper location while the rest of the 
manifold was clamped to them and 
welded to the elbows. 

It was evident to the welding de- 
From paper receiving $508.77 award in 
Automotive Engines classification of 
$200,000 Program sponsored by James F. 
Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, Cleve- 
land. 


partment that if the above proced- 
ure was followed and any number of 
these manifolds were constructed, 
the entire job could be made of cast 
iron at a price the welding depart- 
ment could not hope to meet. Ac- 
cordingly fabricating procedure was 
changed in the welding department, 
and as a result 47 per cent of the 
manufacturing cost of this part was 
eliminated. In addition, appearance 
was improved and all welds are com- 
pletely accessible, thus greatly facili- 
tating repair in event a leak devel- 
ops. 


Parts Arranged Differently 


The new procedure employs the 
same parts but arranged differently. 
Layout work on the inner casing 
was eliminated. This part only re- 
quires burring of the ends before 
ready for assembly as these sec- 
tions arrive in the welding depart- 
ment cut to proper length. 

Outer casing was laid out for the 
four pieces of fabricated square tub- 
ing which conduct exhaust gases 
from cylinders to the inner casing. 


Fig. 2—Completed manifold with cast 
steel elbows attached 
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These four square holes are cut with 
a torch in the outer casing only. In- 
ner holes are cut later. 

Inner casing, the two cast steel 
threaded flanges and cuter casing 


are assembled in a clamp, tack- 
welded and the clamp removed. 
Welding on the inner casing at 


threaded flange was done on the in- 
side of the casing and flange 
through the threaded hole. 

The four pieces of fabricated 
square tubing Next are cut and 
ground on one end to conform to 
the outside contour of the inner cas- 
ing. Then they are inserted in the 
square holes cut in the outer casing. 
As no cutting has been done yet on 
the inner casing, the tubing rests on 
this inner section which still is in- 
tact. Then the square tubing pieces 
are welded to the inner casing on 
the inside of the tubing. 

After this welding is done, that 
portion of the inner casing covered 
by the square tubing is cut out with 
a torch using the square tubing as 
a guide and cutting through the 
weld. This does not leave an ob- 
struction to the passage of exhaust 
gases as the fillet weld employed 
leaves a rounded surface instead of 
a square corner. 

Next, the square tubing is welded 
to the outer casing on the outside of 
the tubing. The manifold is finished 
by welding the cast steel inlet and 
outlet bosses in proper location, 
sand blasting the unit and testing 
for possible leaks. Final operation 
is assembling the four cast steel el- 
bows as before. 

The story of cost reductions by 
the changed fabrication method is 
contained in the following figures: 
Cost of manifold as originally de- 
signed—$20.75; cost of manifold by 
revised procedure—$11.00; saving 
accomplished by the change—$9.75 
or 47 per cent. Fig. 1 shows a mani- 
fold in the process of construction 
and Fig. 2 shows a completed mani- 
fold. 


Consider Ease of Assembly 


The arc-welded steel oil pan shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 and described below 
is used on the same engine as above 
manifold. Construction, welding 
procedure and various individual 
parts of this pan were changed to 
reduce cost of preparatory machine 
work, cost of assembly and welding 
and to produce a product of neater 
appearance. These changes in de- 
sign and procedure were made in 
the welding department to benefit 
more completely from the possibili- 
ties of welded construction. In de- 
signing for welding, ease of as- 
sembly and welding must be con- 
sidered as well as amount of pre- 
paratory machine work. 


Oil pan is made from two steel 
castings used at front and rear ends, 
one bottom sheet of 12-gage an- 
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Fig. 3—Redesigned oil pan assembled 
by welding 


nealed steel, right and left hand side 
sheets of same gage material, one 
right and one left hand ledge, one 
drain plug boss with a 1-inch pipe 
plug, tap, a baffle plate, and a steel 
eastix= used as cleanout plate boss. 

As originally planned, the two 
steel castings for front and rear 
ends arrived from the foundry with- 
out preparatory machine werk as 
pan design called for a planing op- 
eration after welding was com- 
pleted. This was revised in the im- 
proved procedure and the two cast- 
ings disk-ground prior to assembly 
to eliminate the planing operation 
and to allow the castings to be 
placed in the welding jig accurately. 

As first laid out, the bottom sheet, 
being narrower in the center, had to 
be cut to shape on a nibbling ma- 
chine and bent in four places on a 
bending brake. This required 1’ 
hours for each pan bottom as loca- 
tion of bends was quite critical since 
they must coincide with the pattern 
used in nibbling the right and left 
hand side sheets. 

It immediately was apparent in 
the welding department that this 
could be made at a great saving of 
time if the pan was split up into 
plates which could be cut on a 
square shear, thus eliminating the 
expensive nibbling operation. ‘This 
was done making the bottom sheet 
in three separate pieces. From 
front end to narrowest point is one 
piece. From rear end to narrowest 


point is a second piece. Extreme 
bottom forms a third. Thus all cut- 
ting is on a straight line which can 
be handled on a square shear. Bends 
need be made at only two places. 

Originally the right and left hand 
side sheets were to be cut to size 
on a square shear and then nibbled 
to shape on the nibbling machine 
with the profound hope that they 
would fit the shape of the bottom 
when assembled. Since bending op- 
eration on the bottom sheet and 
nibbling operation on side sheets 
were not performed by the same op- 
erator, it was necessary to do the 
required fitting in the welding de- 
partment. This procedure was 
changed so the stock could be cut 
to length and width on a square 
shear and then cut to final shape 
with a torch after the bottom sheet 
had been placed in the jig. In this 
manner all doubt as to probability 
of correct shape was eliminated. 

The ledges referred to constitute 
the contact surface of the pan. Orig- 
inally a planing operation was re- 
quired to form a 15-degree angle on 
one side of each ledge to fit the 
Slope of the side sheets. This plan- 
ing operation required a half-hour 
of set-up time and a full hour to ma- 
chine each pair of ledges. This ledge 
was 1’ inches in width before ma- 
chining and 1% inches wide at con- 
tact surface after machining. 

This was redesigned by changing 
the stock to 1% inches in width and 
eliminating entirely the machining 
operation with its attendant cost. 


Fig. 4—Difficulty in matching parts for 
final assembly were eliminated 
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The 15-degree gap thus formed 
made an ideal Vee for welding. 

No changes were necessary in the 
drain plug boss, baffle plate or clean- 
out plate boss. 

Original plans called for planing 
the top of the pan to form a smooth 
surface for gaskets where it con- 
tacted the crank case. However, by 
a systematic welding procedure and 
use of a simple welding jig, need for 
this machining operation was com- 
pletely eliminated. After pan leaves 
the welding department, it is ready 
for drilling and final assembly. 

The special jig permits all welds 


to be made without removing the 
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FURNACE CHARGING 


JOINING AND WELDING—Continued 


pan. With the jig elevated about 30 
degrees, all welding can be done in 
a downhand position. By limiting 
length of weld to 6 inches, the stress 
is distributed throughout entire pan 
and not localized at any one point. 

Cost of oil pan fabrication origin- 
ally totaled $8.00. This compares 
with cost after the above changes 
were made of $4.40. This is a sav- 
ing of $3.60, or 45 per cent of the 
original cost. 

Thus by a thorough understand- 
ing of construction methods and pos- 
sibilities of welded design, cost of 
making manifold and the oil pan 
was practically cut in half. 
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Improved Tempering 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
M for steel C in the diagram 
changes the picture considerably. It 
will be noted that fast quench No. 3 
clears the nose of the S-curve by 
a wide margin and, in fact, slower 
rate No. 2 also clears comfortably. 
Slow cool No. 1 still does not pass 
and it means that such steels, either 
C or M, in sections so large that 
central portions cool no faster than 
this rate, are not austemperable. 
There is, therefore, a critical size 
for each steel above which austem- 
pering is not completely successful. 

In the case of alloy steels, S- 
curves reveal that not only their 
nose times but total time periods 
required for transformation are in 
creased. From an operating stand- 
point, steels with S-curve nose times 
just sufficient to permit austemper- 
ing a given size are most desirable. 

Considerable practical experience 
with the commercial equipment at 
Worcester along with other experi- 
ments has resulted in accumulation 
of much data of practical use in de- 
termining whether various steels are 
economically suited for austemper 
ing. Table I shows the highest aus- 
tempered hardness obtainable for 
each steel by constant-temperature 
transformation at relatively low 
temperature levels. Since the meth- 
od is used to obtain high hardness, 
it is not recommended for plain car- 
bon steels of less than 0.60 per cent 
carbon, although 0.55 per cent car- 
bon can be treated successfully. In 
Table I it will be noted that man- 
ganese and chromium have consid- 
erable effect. 

Table II represents the results otf 
mechanical property tests made on 
identical steels, one quenched and 
tempered and the other austem- 
pered. Table III shows similar com- 
parisons of mechanical properties at 
several hardness levels. 

Diagrams based upon experiment- 
al observation of a eutectoid steel 
at a series of constant temperature 
levels with products of transforma- 
tion determined at these various 
temperatures show that a _ steel 
made austenitic and then held at a 
constant temperature level below 
the equilibrium temperature will re- 
quire for the beginning and for the 
completion of its transformation 
definite time periods that are char- 
acteristic of the heated steel and of 
the constant temperature level at 
which it is held. 

Structures obtained range from 
coarse pearlite near the top of such 
curves through fine pearlite and de 
sirable bainite down to hard mar- 
tensite at the bottom. It has been 
noted that constant temperatures re 
sulting in bainite in the range be 
tween 350 and 750 degrees Fahr. are 
the most useful. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING-—Continued 


Carburizing Compound 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


terial in process is light, excess ma- 
terial is carried over to bin No. 7 

Where sudden cooling of the car- 
burized parts is undesirable, two 
special racks and dump hoppers are 
provided as shown in Fig. 3 almost 
underneath the storage bin No. 7. 
Both these special racks and dump 
hoppers as well as bin No. 7 dis- 
charge directly into conveyor No. 
3. Due to design of this conveyor, 
it will not be choked by these loads 
and always handles a full load if 
the material is available. 

All these conveyors and elevators 
are 5 inches square in cross section 
and operate at a slow speed some- 
where between 5 and 10 feet per 
minute. Conveyor housing is made 
of 3/16-inch stee] plate, aluminum 
painted. The conveyors are equipped 
with alloy steel links or flights, de- 
tailed in Fig. 1. These are capable 
of withstanding a temperature of 
1100 degrees Fahr. The life of the 
carbon, especially the charcoal, is 
exceptional in this installation be- 
cause of the gentle handling it re- 
ceives in these conveyors and be- 
cause of their slow speed. 

In the feeder units under bins 
Nos. 1 and 2, the method of trans- 
porting material is same as in link 
conveyor, that is—flights traveling 
through the conveyor slide it along 
the walls of the units. The conveyor 
flights are integral with the re- 
volving disk, Fig. 2. When such a 
revolving disk is made to form the 
bottom of a circular silo or chute, 
material is taken from around the 
edges forming an accurate volu- 
metric feeder with a strong tendency 
to prevent the bin from arching. 

Operation of this conveyor sys- 
tem has made possible an important 
saving in carburizing material as 
mentioned above. The same system 
is applicable to many other types 
of handling problems, and is being 
developed to work more and more 
closely with processing operations 
such as the reconditioning work 


described here. 
¢ 


Overload Control 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


at about 5 amperes. Control setting 
or trip point is usually set at 6 am- 
peres, just above normal operating 
point. Of course the safety control 
ammeter is shunted at starting. 
Sequence of events to place the 
control in operation is as follows: 
Main contactor is closed first. Next 
the start switch on the motor con- 
trol is thrown to thé “start” po- 
sition, after which the starting con- 
tactor closes. Motor comes to speed. 
Twenty seconds after the starting 
contactor is closed, the Wheelco 
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Capacitrol lights a red light and 
the motor contactor is thrown to 
the “run” position. This affords 
ample opportunity for the motor to 
bring the flywheel of the press up 
to speed. The safety control instru- 
ment is connected to the motor con- 
tactor and to a trip solenoid which 
disengages the flywheel clutch. 
After the motor has come up to 
speed and the motor control has 
been thrown to the “run” position, 
this trip solenoid is energized and 
the ammeter shunting switch op- 
ened, placing the safety control cir- 
cuit in operation. 


In event the current taken by 











OTHER A-E-CO 
PRODUCTS: Taylor 
Stokers, Marine 
Deck Auxiliaries 
Heie-Shaw Fluid 
Power. 
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HAND-GEARED TROLLEY TYPE 


A-E-C0 LO-HED HOIST 


When—1. The haul is short and load heavy or awkward. 
2. The load must be accurately spotted, regardless of weight. 
3. The load, because of its nature, must be carefully moved 
(chemicals, hot foundry ladles, etc.)— 

The hand-geared trolley type A-E-CO Lo-Hed hoist—the one 
operated by a chain is the logical choice. 

For high-lights of this hoist see A-E-CO POINTS (below). 
For full details of Lo-Hed hoists, send for our new catalog today. 


2484 ARAMINGO AVENUE,’ PHILADELPHIA, 











the motor goes above the trip value, 
the solenoid disengages the flywheel 
clutch and motor contactor drops 
out shutting down the press. In 
actual operation, the system is so 
fast that the press is stopped be- 
fore the third piece can pile up. 

This simple system appears to 
offer a reliable press safety control 
and no doubt will see wide appli- 
cation on many types of stamping, 
forming and blanking operations in 
the near future. Also the same prin- 
ciple may well be utilized on other 
application where a fast sensitive 
overload indicator or control may 
be desirable. 
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Type-Holder 


@H. O. Bates, 251 North Broad 
street, Elizabeth, N. J. offers inter- 
changeable type holder in either 
press style illustrated, hand style 





with tapered shank to fit hand, or 
hammer style. Unit is made of one 
piece of shock-resisting alloy tool 
steel except for two hardened and 
welded steel blocks. Over-size stock 
is used for the steel type and a 
shoulder is milled out to center en- 
graved letter or figure on remaining 
stock, thus strengthening center of 
body of piece of type where break- 
ages would occur. Greater body 
gives larger surface to receive shock 
at end of type opposite the charac- 
ter. 


Demagnetizer 


@ H. E. Dickerman Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., offers a demagnetizer 
for fast demagnetizing of tool steel 
alloys such as_ high-carbon high- 
chrome steels and molybdenum 
steels as well as regular run of 
steels. Rubber covered cord with 
plug is furnished for connecting to 








25 to 60-cycle 110-volt alternating 
current supply. Case is %-inch thick 
solid mahogany. Price is $35. 


Cooled Spraying Unit 


@ Binks Mfg. Co., 3124 Carroll ave- 
nue, Chicago, announces New Roche 
line of portable spray equipment 
with forced draft cooling. Unit has 
two fans which set up a suction and 
blowing system within’ enclosed 
metal case. Placement of intake and 
exhaust vents permits entrance of 

















cooling air and does not allow this 
air to escape until it has passed com- 
pletely around all parts of unit. Thus 
a constant temperature is assured. 
Unit has heavy-gage steel case and 
a single handle on top. Weight is 
about 40 pounds. 


Electric Aircraft Motor 


@ Dumore Co., Racine, Wisc., has 
developed type EIl-Y direct current 
electric aircraft motor rated 12 or 
24 volts, intermittent duty, 1/20-1/16 





horsepower at 200-1200 revolutions 
per minute. Motor is totally enclosed 
and weighs 3 pounds. All screws on 
housing are safety-wired to with- 
stand vibration. Gearing used is of 
the spur type. Motor can be wound 
for 115 volts for inline drives. 


Convertible Truck 


@ The new floor truck designed by 
Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 West Thir- 
tieth street, Chicago, has a hard- 
wood deck bound with steel angles 
to prevent splintering and cracking 
at the edges. Semi-steel wheels are 
of wider than usual width to provide 
greater bearing area and protect 
floors. An additional feature is that 
the brackets supporting the push 
bar can be readily removed to per- 
mit installation of a box, rack ot 
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shelf-type substructure. The truck 
is ruggedly reinforced and the front 
wheels are mounted to provide easy 
turning and withstand overloading. 


Tilts Coils from 
Horizontal to Vertical 


@ Logan Conveyor Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has built an Up-Ender for tilt- 
ing coils of sheet metal from the 
horizontal to the vertical position. 
Coils on a mandrel are placed on 
the carriage in the horizontal posi- 





tion by a ram truck. When so load- 
ing, gate or stop at the bottom is 
lowered down out of the way elec- 
trically and coil is placed on rollers. 
The gate then is lifted, mandrel 
withdrawn. Roller carriage next is 
moved to place the coil directly 
against the gate, which will support 
coil when in vertical position. 


Belt-Drive Welder 


m@ A small welder rated at 200 
amperes known as Shield-Arc Junior 
for use with engine or electric motor 
drive has been developed by Lincoln 
Electric Co., 12818 Coit road, Cleve- 
land. Its current range, welding 
duty, 30-volt arc, is 60 to 250 
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SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS INVALUABLE 
ADJUNCT AS LABORATORY ROUTINE CHECK 





Comparatively New Method Helps 
Bridgeport Determine Chemical 
Compositions Quickly, Accurately 





Spectra of all sorts of alloys are produced 
in Bridgeport’s laboratory today by pack- 
ing weighed or measured quantities of me- 
tallic chips, salts, or solutions into small 
craters made in carbon electrodes, and 
photographing the spectra through electric 
arc spectrographs. 

The spectra produced by the various 
chemical elements with this method of ex- 
citation are distinctly different from one 
another, as indicated by the spectrogram 
illustrated here. This shows lead, zinc, 
copper, and three samples of high brass 
containing 0.17, 0.07, and 0.004% lead. 
The spectrogram of each element is made 
up of a series of parallel lines which are 
characteristic of that particular element. 
When two or more elements are mixed or 
fused, each element in the compound or 
alloy produces a spectrogram characteris- 
tic of itself. The spectrogram of the alloy 
or compound is therefore a composite made 
up of two or more spectrograms superim- 
posed upon each other. 


Checks Purity of all Metals 


By studying these it is possible to check 
the purity of all virgin metals and alloys, 
compare satisfactory with unsatisfactory 
samples, examine defects for segregation, 
sort out mixed lots of metal, examine pre- 
cipitates, water pipe deposits and corrosion 
products, determine the impurity content 
of plating solutions—and make numerous 


SPECTROGRAPHIC 








The spectrograph in the metallurgical laboratories of 
Bridgeport Brassisin almost continual use—turning 
out upwards of 500 spectra determinations per week 


preliminary, qualitative, spectrochemical 
analyses. In the last instance alone, the 
spectrograph is invaluable since a qualita- 
tive spectrographic examination together 
with an estimation of the major and minor 
constituents may yield all the information 
necessary. If a chemical analysis is de- 
sired, all the laborious qualitative chemical 
work is cut from hours or days—to a few 
minutes or, at the most, several hours. 
As the evidence is positive, it can, by com- 
parative methods, be made quantitative. 


Dates back to 17th Century 

It is interesting to note that the basis 
for all modern spectrographic analyses 
dates back to Sir Isaac Newton’s dis- 
covery that a beam of white light from 
the sun could be dispersed by a prism to 
give a spectrum of seven principal colors. 

It was not until the nineteenth century, 
however, that Hershel, Wheatstone, Ang- 
strom and others began to recognize that 


ANALYSIS OF SIX METALS 





Typical spectrogram, illustrates the spectrums (from top to bottom) of lead, zinc, copper, and three of high 
brass containing 0.17% lead, 0.07% lead and 0.004% lead, respectively. 


DURONZE Il ROD IDEAL 
METAL FOR VALVE PARTS 


Duronze* III rod has been found to be 
extremely suitable for the manufacture of 
valve stems. It is harder and more resistant 
to corrosion than other metals commonly 
used for this purpose. Typical application 
is in the dual stoker valve illustrated, 
made by Edward O’Malley Valve Co., 
and used by a number of large railroads. 
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Another advantage of Duronze III in 
valve stems is its comparatively low co- 
efficient of friction. The alloy is equally 
adaptable to the production of cast valve 
bodies. 











chemical substances could be identified by 
spectroscopic analysis. Bunsen and Kirch- 
hoff in 1860 in a paper entitled ‘“‘Chemical 
Analysis by Means of Spectral Observa- 
tions,’’ showed that the spectroscopic 
method of analysis was really practical. 
They recorded the visible spectra obtained 
from a number of metallic salts made lu- 
minous in a simple Bunsen flame. During 
and after this period it was learned that 
the chemical elements change spectra with 
the type of light source—giving flame, arc, 
spark, and other types of spectra. This 
tended to hinder the development of the 
spectral method of chemical analysis. Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, a number of 
enthusiasts continued to use this method. 

Around 1913, Burns at the National 
Bureau of Standards, set up the first spec- 
trochemical service in the Americas. Slowly 
chemists and physicists throughout the 


(Continued on Following Page, Column 2) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly reter readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


Phosphor bronze washers are now being 
produced in sizes as small as .069 inch out- 
side diameter and .005 inch thick, it is re- 
ported. The manufacturer uses equipment 
especially designed for very small stamped 
products. It is said that one-quarter million 
of the washers weigh less than a pound. 


A cleaning material is employed in solu- 
tion with a high-density negative current to 
clean metal parts prior to plating. It is report- 
ed that the material will remove carbonized 
smut from polished copper and will take off 
grease, oil, or dirt that may have collected 
on work parts during production operations 
and storage periods. It is said that no mechan- 
ical scrubbing or hand wiping is required. 


A tube expander of a taper-roller design 
avoids ridging the tube where rolling over- 
laps in a two-operation job, according to the 
manufacturer. It is designed for handling brass 
and copper tubes in condensers and heat ex- 
changers. Available in a wide range of sizes. 


Silver brazing alloys have been success- 
fully applied to the assembly of current con- 
ductor parts made from copper bars 44 inch 
thick and 6 inches wide, which are secured 
by a brazing to a copper casting, it 1s re- 
ported by the makers of the brazing alloys. 


Bronze pushers are said to retain the 
proper spring tension necessary for correct 
feeding. The bronze is also said to aid in elimi- 
nating the scratching which is caused by fric- 
tion when a steel pusher is used with steel 
stock. Pushers have a long, flat surface grip. 


Die-casting machines for the production 
of brass alloy castings are said to provide 
pressures up to 16,000 pounds per square 
inch. An oversized oil pump is said to pro- 
vide ample pressure at all times. Equipment 
includes heating unit, pyrometer, pump and 
motor, shut-off valves, and counter. 


Metallographic specimens can be pre- 
pared by a technique which almost completely 
eliminates the human element, according to the 
manufacturer of a new metallographic polish- 
ing machine. Features claimed for the equip- 
ment are standardization of polishing tech- 
nique by prepared solutions; uniform flatness 
of finished specimens; low operating speeds 
to reduce the flow of metal; and a substantial 
saving in polishing time. 


An X-ray diffraction unit is said to be 
smaller and more versatile than previous 
equipment of this type. It is provided with 
cameras and other accessory devices which 
fit it for application to problems of metallur- 
gical analysis and testing. 


SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 


(Continued from Preceding Page, Column 3) 





world began to realize what could be done 
with a spectrograph. During the last decade 
the development of this has progressed 
very rapidly. Gravimetric and colorimetric 
chemical methods have been extended and 
refined, some gravimetric methods dis- 
placed in routine control work, and numer- 
ous new fields have been opened up. 














BEAM OF WHITE LIGHT ' 


SCREEN (OR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATE) 











Illustrating the principle of Newton’s original dis- 
covery —defracting a beam of white light into the 
seven principal colors of the spectrum. 











Copper Protects Trees 
From Lightning and Squirrels 





Oddities in the application of copper are 
its use to protect trees from such varied 





Upper left shows tree 
protected by braided 
copper lightning rod. 
Upper right shows cop- 
per band for protect- 
ing nut tree against 
marauding squirrels. 
Inset shows attach- 
ment to ground clamp. 


ravages as those of lightning and squirrels. 
Lightning protection, as installed by The 





ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on the 
properties and applications of the copper alloys, 
and concludes the subject of Gilding Metal. 





GILDING METAL (Concluded ) 


As pointed out in the August issue, the 
most important applications of Gilding 
Metal are in the manufacture of small 
arms ammunition and primer caps, and 
of enameled jewelry. 

For many other uses, alloys of slightly 
higher zinc content are available which 
have more favorable combinations of prop- 
erties than does Gilding Metal and which 
may be used for the same purpose. Many 
of the higher copper content alloys are used 
because of color characteristics which are 
desirable, but Gilding Metal is not used to 
as great an extent for this purpose. Be- 
cause of these combinations of properties, 
there is less Gilding Metal used generally 
than any of the higher copper content al- 
loys which are at all comparable to it. 


Properties of Gilding Metal 


ot” Sa pay ere ee 95% Copper—5% Zinc 
Electrical Conductivity, 
St, ac. S. a ais ahs 
Electrical Resistance, 
Ohms/ circ. mil foot... .18.195 
Thermal Conductivity, 
~ 4 ne 63% 


Thermal Conductivity, Cal. 
/sq.cm./cm./ sec./ °C. .0.57 
Coefficient of Expansion 


Sap | ee ROSES 0.0000096 (77° to 212° F.) 
Density, Grams/cu. cm. . .8.866 
Density, Lbs./cu. in...... .320 
Tensile Strength, Lbs./sq. in. 

Annealed Sheet....... 32,000-38,000 

Hard Sheet. ......... .50,000—59,000 
Elongation, % in 2 inches 

Annealed Sheet.... .. 40-50% 

oS DS. ares 3-10% 


Fabricators desiring information on 
Gilding Metal or any other copper alloy 
in specific uses are invited to discuss their 
problems with Bridgeport Brass Company. 





F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company, is an 
adaptation of the familiar copper ground 
connections so widely used on buildings 
and electrical equipment. General practice 
is to install copper-clad or woven copper 
cable from top of tree to ground, where it is 
buried in a trench and connected to a metal 
object slightly beyond the branch spread. 

Squirrels are baffled in their efforts to 
climb trees by bands made of thin copper 
sheets. Smooth surface of the copper af- 
fords no grip for climbing, and in summer 
the heat absorbed by the copper is an 
added deterrent. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
bronze, copper, Duronze,* forstamp- High-strength bronze trolley, mes- TINGS—For plumbing, heating, un- 


ing, deep drawing, forming and spin- senger wire and cable. 


ning. WELDING ROD—For repairing cast 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- iron and steel, fabricating 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES—For ‘®ilicon bronze tanks. Jrener 


changers; oil refineries, and process ing automatic screw ma- 


steam surface condensers, heat ex- LEDRITE* ROD—For mak- “Bridgep rt” 
co. 
chine products. Xe 


industries. 
*Trade-name. 


derground piping. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 


WIRE—For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS-High-strength FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 
silicon bronzes forcorrosion- Engineering staff, special equipment 
resistantconnectors, marine for making parts or complete items. 
hardware; hot rolled sheets BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
for tanks, boilers, heaters, ‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
flues, ducts, flashings. 


ground and industrial services. 














amperes. Dual continuous control 
system of voltage and current con- 
trol permits independent adjustment 
of voltage and current, and gives 
complete and separate control of are 
heat and arc penetration. Equipped 
with Class B (noninflammable) in- 
sulation, welder can be operated 
with relatively large size electrodes 
at high average current without 
danger of burning out. Generator is 
single operator, variable voltage 
type with laminated pole pieces. 
Uniform welding current of high re- 
sponsiveness is produced for speedy 
welding of all metals and alloys, 
light gage and heavy materials. Unit 
is 29% inches long over pulley, 18 
inches high with base 15% x 19% 
inches. Net weight is 320 pounds. 


Truck Has Lifting Table 


@ Lyon Iron Works, Greene, N. Y., 
offers cantilever type truck with hy- 
araulic elevating table for maintain- 
ing skid loads of materials or parts 





at convenient heights for machine 
operators or assemblers. Toggle 
lever type trucks are available with 
or without winch for handling dies 
or rolls in and out of presses or roll- 
ing machines and for handling 
sheets to maintain convenient 
heights of feeding machines. Eleva- 
tion is through hydraulic rams, 
powered by a hand operated single 
or two-speed hydraulic pump. Stand- 
ard sizes of cantilever type range 
from 350 to 5000 pounds. Platform 
widths are 18 to 36 inches and 
lengths 24 to 60 inches. Lowered 
height from 3% to 18 inches and ele- 
vated height as desired may be had. 


Gas-Fired Unit Heater 


@ Five gas-fired unit heaters rang- 
ing in capacities from 85,000 to 200,- 
000 B.t.u. per hour have been an- 
nounced by Automatic Gas-Steam 
Radiator Co., 490 Brushton avenue, 
Pittsburgh. These heaters’ are 
equipped with automatic flues for 
venting products of combustion from 
interior of building and employ 
natural or manufactured gas for 
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fuel. They are applicable for many 


types of buildings and manufactur- 
ing plants of all kinds. The auto- 
matic flue consists of a motor and 
blower connected in such a way 
that when the heater starts to work, 
the flue automatically carries the 
products of combustion through pipe 
and wall to the outside. The assem- 
bly includes a safety pilot which 
turns off the gas as the pilot goes 
out or burns too low to insure igni- 
tion. In addition to heating, these 





heaters may be used for other pur- 
poses such as ventilating, cooling 
and drying. The heater is suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, out of the way. 


Howler Plugs to Socket 


@ Greater sound penetration has 
been secured in the new industrial 
signal howlers made by Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, IIL, 
by increasing the volume by 100 per 
cent and providing a new distinctive 
tone that gives signal greater audi- 
bility. Howler may be detached 





from its base by turning a threaded 
ring, which seals against dust and 
moisture. Howlers are interchange- 
able and are plugged into base sock- 
ets permitting line replacements 
with a minimum of service interrup- 


tion. Separable construction also 
facilitates inspection and_ service 
work. 


One-Cylinder Engine 


@ The single-cylinder, 4-cycle, 5.5 
horsepower engine of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIll., is claimed 
to be especially well suited for pump- 
ing jobs where horsepower require- 
ments are low. With no water to 
freeze or boil away, and with an un- 
usually large lubricating oil sump, 
the new 400G engine can run for 





long periods of time without atten- 
tion. It is equipped with a Cater- 
pillar clutch and has a_ built-in 
governor. Bore and stroke are 3% x 
4 inches. Full load speed range is 
800 to 1800 revolutions per minute 
and speed regulation with standard 
1600-revolution-per-minute continu- 
ous-load governor setting is 7.8 per 
cent. Engine is started manually and 
uses either gas or gasoline. 


Transmission Belt 


@ Hewitt Rubber Corp., 240 Kens 
ington avenue, Buffalo, announces a 
neoprene friction surface transmis 
sion belt with raw edge construc 
tion. Conservo red covered air hose, 
the same as Duroil except it has a 
red cover, has also been added to 
the line. 


Hand Drill 


@ Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky., introduces Ace 
UD4-2 %-inch drill with all ro- 
tating parts mounted in pre- 


cision ball bearings. Spindle, spin- 
dle gear and armature pinion are 
oil hardened. Frame, gear plate, 
and gear head are cast from a spe- 
cial aluminum alloy. Motor is air 
cooled by over-sized fan with im- 
proved type slotted air ducts. Stand- 
ard equipment includes 15 feet of 
three-conductor fiexible rubber at- 
tachment cord with unbreakable 


rubber plug, three jaw chuck and 
key, thumb control switch and uni- 
motor operating on 

direct current. 


versal either 


alternating or 
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(Concluded from Page 39) 
been able to swing these develop- 
ments unassisted before. It had no 
chance at all before the challenge of 
undertakings which became increas- 
ingly costly with every rise in popu- 
lation density and land values. 

So the rest of our industrial de- 
velopment was like the development 
of streamlined trains—far ahead of 
that of the rights of way over which 
they must travel. Now we can build 
trains to operate at 100 to 120 miles 
per hour with complete safety. But 
the nation and particularly the east 
is saddled with the rights of way of 
a bygone century rights of way 
which follow the contour lines — 
rights of way on which, with few 
exceptions, it is not safe to run any 
kind of train over 60 miles an hour. 
Here in miniature is a picture of 
why our whole industrial mechan- 
ism capable of greater things must 
also be operated at “half throttle.” 


Further Evolution in Finance 


Therefore it develops that in addi- 
tion to tax adjustment, improved 
labor relations, removal of govern- 
ment competition and the like, we 
need further evolution in the finan- 
cial system and enabling arrange- 
ments by which private enterprise 
can proceed with the framework of 
a higher level of civilization. 

Cartelization of any other form of 
increased corporate powers and mon- 
opoly certainly are not the American 
answer. Yet if this is to be denied 
corporations, there is no source of 
increased financial and _ enabling 
powers except through public agen- 
cies. 

Can we then, develop a construc- 
tive public cooperation and imple- 
mentation which will not destroy 
but strengthen an order of private 
enterprise? 

Within these specifications, there 
are only three general types of fi- 
nancial co-operation which public 
agencies can render. First is sub- 
sidy, which on any great nationa! 
scale now seems to be out of the 
question. “Why,” the voter asks, 
“should private investors receive re- 
turns on risks which they do not 
take?” It is dubious if there is any 
effective answer. 

The second possibility is public 
loans such as extended by the RFC. 
The difficulty here is that a “prior 
lien” position for government is the 
shortest route to government own- 
ership. Applied on any large scale 
to building the framework of a fu- 
ture civilization, this almost cer- 
tainly will lead to state capitalism. 
That in fact is the crucial defect of 
any broad government lending pol- 
icy. 

The third possibility is an “equity 
type” of investment by government 
on a basis which neither gives gov- 
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ernment a prior lien position nor 
hands private investors the returns 
on risks they do not take as under 
subsidy. If such a position is taken 
in the form of a non-voting common 
stock, there need be no threat of 
government ownership. Instead of 
competing with an already existing 
plethora of private funds in banks 
and insurance companies seeking 
any reasonable secured investment, 
public money may bolster up the de- 
ficient reservoir of risk capital. For 
surveillance of its help to private en- 
terprise, government has ample re- 
course in its existing commissions 
like the ICC and through legislation 
already on the books, such as the 
Chandler Act. 

At least it can be said that Amer- 
ica has as yet paid comparatively 
little attention to this third alterna- 
tive. Having outrun subsidy, having 
become thoroughly enlightened as to 
the dangers of a loan policy, we now 
may be coming to an era of evolu- 
tion in this third form of cooperation 
between government and business in 
which government does not threaten 
to destroy and business does not get 
undue handouts and opportunities to 
abuse. 


Redirect Public Spending 


This may come about, not through 
an increase in public spending, but 
through a redirection of enormous 
sums now either being fritted away 
on less useful works or directed into 
competitive projects which depress 
private enterprise, hold down the to- 
tal national income and impair the 
tax base. Whether or not this may 
lead to a reduction in public spend- 
ing to 1926 levels, is hard to say. 
But when all public spending—fed- 
eral, state and local—is taken to- 
gether, such a reduction would be 
far less than most people think. 
For the process of the last 10 years 
has been more a transference of 
spending from local to federal agen- 
cies than an increase in total spend- 
ing. Far more important is the ne- 
cessity to regenerate the character 
of public spending, which has been 
successively deteriorating for the 
last 10 years. 

This regenerating process is inher- 
ent in the type of government atti- 
tude and help considered here. It is 
the logical first step in attacking a 
problem in public waste and relief 
expenditures which cannot be 
dropped forthwith. And it has po- 
tentialities for usefulness and value 
to the people as a whole. It may 
have been the crucial missing link 
in the 1920's. 

Added to a policy of tax revision, 
equitable labor negotiation and re- 
duction in building costs, a gradual 
development of public help along 
these lines may be the answer to 
the underlying long-term causes of 


our unprecedented slowdown and 
the key to the next “double” in the 
progress of America. 
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Hopper-Type Bolt andNut 
Container Has Hinged Lid 


@ A unique hopper-type metal con- 
tainer has been developed by J. W. 
Simmons, Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., 
Cleveland. It features a hinged lid 
which permits access regardless of 
how many may be stacked. Even 
smallest boxes have great compres- 
sive strength due to rolled bead at 
front and back of the straight sides. 
They withstand 300 pounds without 
distortion, so units may be stacked 
as high as desired. 

Hopper door has lips which fit 
into slots of container to form hinge, 
the usual hinge wire not being neces- 
sary. Shape of hopper sides prevents 
door from opening sufficiently to 
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spill contents. Outside surfaces are 
lithographed, inside are lacquered. 
In packing containers for shipment, 
damage to lithographed surfaces is 
prevented by encasing boxes in in- 
dividual corrugated paper sleeves 
fully protecting surfaces. 

A complete line of Atlas automo- 
tive bolts, nuts, cotterpins, etc., al- 
ready is being marketed in the 
Hope-Seal boxes, and shortly the 
complete hardware line of the com- 
pany will be available in these boxes. 
In addition, licenses already have 
been granted to manufacturers of 
tire repair kits, fishing tackle, brake 
lining rivet sets and others for mar- 
keting their products in these new 
containers. Other licenses are being 
issued rapidly. 

Another feature which makes the 
new container attractive to auto- 
motive parts manufacturers, etc., is 
that these boxes are readily mounted 
in groups on a simple stamped sheet 
metal plate which can be hung on 
the wall, thus providing convenient 
access to contents of a number of 
boxes. Lips are formed in the wall 
plate to fit the rolled container back. 
Containers simply are slid from the 
side into the lips which grip it at 
top and bottom. 


STEEL 








Steel Activity at 
New High for Year 


Miscellaneous Buying 
Main Market Support; 


Railroads Active 


W SHOWING no sign of the usual summer lull and 
approach of Labor day steel production continued its 
rise, advancing %2-point to 64 per cent, with indica- 
tions of further increase in early September, 

Despite conditions in Europe no definite effects on 
steel buying in this country are apparent. A large 
part of current orders are from miscellaneous sources. 
Automotive steel purchases have been held back some- 
what later than expected. 

Extent to which the industry is exceeding activity of 
last year is shown in the American Iron and Steel 
institute report on pig iron production for first half. 
Total output of pig iron and ferroalloys in that pe- 
riod was 12,656,942 gross tons, compared with 8,- 
104,021 tons in the first six months last year, an in- 
crease of 56 per cent. 


Railroads in Market for Freight Cars; 


Automotive Buying Increases Slowly 


Railroad awards are larger than for some time. 
Chesapeake & Ohio has closed on 2500 freight cars 
and is inquiring for 2500 tons of steel, mostly plates, 
for a car repair program. Delaware & Hudson has 
asked bids on 500 to 1000 hoppers. New York Cen- 
tral is reported about to award 2000 cars to its sub- 
sidiary, Merchants’ Dispatch Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. has placed 100 streamlined 
street cars. Chicago & North Western’s inquiry for 
800 cars has not been closed. Chicago Rapid Transit 
Co. is inquiring for 1000 elevated-subway cars of light- 
weight high-tensile steel construction. 

Automobile proauction is swinging into its stride 
as various producers start new model assemblies. De- 
spite the fact Ford was closed, production last week 
totaled 25,240 units compared with 18,365 in the pre- 
ceding week. General Motors increased from 2600 to 
7200, Chrysler from 6800 to 7025 and all others from 
8515 to 11,015. In the corresponding week last year 
output was 22,165 units. 

Steel and iron imports in July were 27,516 tons, 
compared with 30,050 tons in June. Scrap imports 


showed a slight rise, 3335 tons against 2537 in June. 
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Imports for seven months at 189,707 tons are well 
above 131,909 tons in the same period in 1938. Scrap 
imports for seven months were 18,138 tons; in the 
same period last year 1804 tons. 

August pig iron production was 2,627,542 gross tons, 
highest since October, 1937. This was 316,506 tons 
more than the 2,356,036 tons made in July, a gain 
of 13.5 per cent. August daily rate was 86,211 tons, 
compared with 76,001 tons in July. Eight months 
production this year totaled 17,549,709 tons, compared 
with 10,639,688 tons in the corresponding months last 
year, a gain of 65 per cent. 
from 130 to 139. 


Active stacks increased 


Pig Iron More Active, Foundries Busier: 


Scrap Prices Strong, Some Grades Scarce 


Pig iron shipments are increasing, partly on ac- 
count of insistence by producers that low-priced ton- 
nage be taken at once, and partly to avoid shortage 
in case the European situation develops unexpected 
demand. Foundries are busier, as indicated by larger 
coke specifications. Fourth quarter prices have not 
been set but some buyers are inquiring for that de- 
livery. 

Steelmaking scrap is strong, though prices are not 
materially changed, the composite remaining at $15.50. 
Considerable scarcity exists and buyers are paying 
premiums for export in some instances. Despite in- 
creased steel production relatively little tonnage buy- 
ing is being done. Iron and steel and finished steel 
composites are unchanged at $35.98 and $55.60, re- 
spectively. 

Continuing its rise, the steelmaking rate advanced 
%-point last week, to 64 per cent, a new high for 
the year. Increases were small and operations were 
unchanged in six districts. Pittsburgh was up 3 points 
to 59 per cent, Detroit 8 points to 90, Youngstown 1 
point to 56, St. Louis 6.5 points to 63.5, and Cincinnati 
3 points to 66. Chicago dropped 2 points to 54 per 
cent. Unchanged rates prevailed at Wheeling 86, 
Cleveland 80, Buffalo 60.5, Birmingham 75, New Eng- 
land 70 and Eastern Pennsylvania 44. 








Sustained, with increase indi- 


Firm on practically all prod- 


Rises %-point to 64 per cent. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Age Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug., 1939 June, 1939 Sept., 1938 Sept., 1934 
Iron and Steel .... $35.98 $35.98 $35.97 $35.95 $35.69 $36.48 $32:35 
Finished Steel .... 55.60 55.60 55.60 55.60 55.70 57.20 54.00 
Steelworks Scrap.. 15.50 15.50 15.42 15.30 14.49 14.23 9.45 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
Plates, shapes, bars, 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite: 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





es s Sept. 2 Aug. June Sept. ° Sept. 2, Aug. June Sept. 
Finished Material 1989 1939 1939 1988 Pig Iron 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c¢ 2.18c 2.:15¢c 2.25c Bessemer, del, Pittsburgh ...... $22.34 $22.34 $22.34 $21.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.25 PRS WAM i icc 6 <7 s,s jee Sa 20.50 20.50 19.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.57 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 22.34 21.34 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.15 No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ..... 22.21 99.21 22.21 91.91 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 210 240 63.10 No. 2, foundry, Chicago ........ 21.00 9100 21.00 20.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2015 2.215 ‘2.235 Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 17.38 17.38 17.38 16.38 
Shapes, Chicago . 2.10 230. . 3.40 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 20.89 92989 20.89 # 19.89 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 23.215 923915 23.215 22.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 215 2.15 9215 Malleable, Valley ............. 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............ 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 915 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 28.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 21.17 21.17 21.17 20.17 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 85.33 85.33 85.33 97.77 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.00 2.00 2.00 aiD 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $16.25 $16.15 $15.00 $15.25 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 14.75 14.375 13,125 12.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 13.75 13.75 13.55 13.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh , 2.45 240 2.45 2.45 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.75 17:76 <it7s:- 1735 
r < Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.60 
Semifinished Material Cok 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 oKe 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Wire rods, No, 5 to ,®;-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Sheet Steel Granite City, Ill. ...... 38360ce Plates ...21.50 22.00 2550 80.50 Buffalo ................ 2.10c 
Middletown, O. ......... 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 Birmingham Beet Whaat oh ceed 2.10¢ 
“*ttsburet " Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34c 
Staion tases as oa = Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 
inniiene . pe I is ere ach Se ce ale 3.05c ‘ 
Cleveland ............. 2.00€ Chicago, Gary ........ 305¢ Steel Plate Tin and Terne Plate 
‘ : o rt Granite City, fll. ...... 8.18e Pittsburgh ............ 2.10 
Buffalo coeere ia 2.00¢ Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted Noy York dea 339 2200 Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
+ enc iat pinged > = Pittsburgh, Gary ...... 3.80¢ philadelphia, del. ....... 215¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Philadelphia, del. .. - 2170 Pacific Coast ........... 48@e Boston, delivered ...... 242c Granite City, Ill. ........ 5.10 
Granite City, Il. . 210¢ Enameling Sheets Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c _Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Middletown, O. ........ 2.00¢ No.10 No.20 Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Youngstown, O. ........ 2,00c Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢  3.85¢ Cleveland.............. 2.10c Granite City, Ill. ....... 4.40 
Birmingham ; .... 2.00e Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast points - 950c Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c Coatesville, Pa. ........ 2.10c Bars 
‘ Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35c Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c Soft Steel 
Cold Rolled Cleveland ..... 2.75c 3.35¢c Claymont, Del. ......... 2.10c 
Pittsburgh Ke : 3.05¢ Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢c Youngstown ........... 2.10c (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Chicago, Gary .. $.05¢ pacific Coast... 3.35c Sues Gt POT 2... seve eas 2) gig. or a 2.15¢ 
oe a -. ao Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
eveianc — :< es 02.U0oC S 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.15¢ Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates ener A ae — 
Philadelphia, del. ... 3.37¢ Resistant Alloys EEE So 3.5 Fob s os e's 3.35¢ Cleveland ............. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. . 98.89ec 2” Ra eee ee) re 2.15¢ 
Granite City, Tl. : 3.15¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. Gulf ports ............. 3.70c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Middletown, O. 3.05¢ Chrome-Nickel Pacific Coast ports .... 3.95c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47e 
iene ges oO, ae . en No. 302 No. 304 Boston, delivered ....... 2.52c 
*acific Coast points. . 3.60C Bars a 25.00 mew York, Gel. ..:.....« Bape 
Galvanized No. 24 Plates... 2700 2900 Standard Shapes Gulf ports ............. 2.50¢ 
Pittsburgh cs « iss. RD: TO i SS... Rate FORE COMet, Doe... S80 
Chicago, Gary 3.50c Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢ Rall Steel 
Buffalo ..... 850c Cold strip..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ......... 2.27¢ (Base, 15 tons or over) 
Sparrows Point, Md. ... 3.50c Straight Chromes Boston, delivered ...... Se PHISOUTER 2. 6. cst eses 2.00c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 8.67c Peo. Bee; “SINO. “INO. BASERROOIN © oon a ew. oe 2.10c Chicago or Gary ........ 2.00c 
New York, delivered 3.74c 4:0 450 442 446 Chicago ............... 230c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 3.50c Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Cleveland, del. ......... ee ee 2.00e 
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SE ee eT Eg ee 2.00c 
Bipmineham ........... 2.00c 
a a eee 2.35c¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.05c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.37¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 1.90c 
err 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.35c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base* 


Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

OS A 1.80c 
ee 2.15¢c 


Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.25¢ 


*Base prices 20 cents less per 
100 lbs. on billet bars, 15 cents 
less on rail steel, in lots of 20 
tons or over of one size, in 
lengths of 30 feet or over, for 
shipment at one time to one 
destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails .... $2.40 
Cement coated nails .... $2.40 
(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples .. 2.40c 

Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage _ two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.74; two-point cattle, 

80-rod spool . ; 52.58 
Annealed fence ‘wire. 290c 
Galv. fence wire 3.30¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. L. column) 47.00 
Single loop bale ties 

(base C. L. column) 56.00 

To Manufacturin: Trade 

Base, Pitts. - Clev-. - Chicago- 

Birmingham (except spring 

wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢ 
Spring wire 3.20¢c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 ‘higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carloads, Pittsburgh . $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon’ Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
CRICHOR... ...... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Detroit 2.70¢ *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
IO 6s ss 2 65c 3.35¢ 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. iff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000..... G35 | re 0.70 
2100... 0 75 Sr 1.35 
2300. . .1.55 | a 3.80 
Bes ss, - B20 3400...... 3.20 
4100 0.15 te 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
RS i ae 1.10 
One 1.20 CP. ccs 0.45 
5190 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
oo a ee ee 
pg spring flats ee 0.85 
Se TUN 2a os Wm AS a'e-wla  one 1.50 
aed Ee this oh e 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 


cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.00c 
eo | ee, 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32c 
New York, del. ....... 2.36c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.10c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
ROM a Seiden pee tes 2.90c 
DOCTOR, GB wesc ce cues 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts 
O2G—OD. ow 2 ccs cnc ee 2.80c 
0.51—0.75 4.30¢c 
os SS err 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00. 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. “$4 ‘higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.95c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.. 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


$40.00 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel .. 2a5c 
somes, 3. HM. DASE ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 


20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 


full containers additional 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller .68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ... .66 off 
Do. 1% and larger..... 64 off 

TIO DONE 5. ccs cucéwds us ee On 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 
72.5 off; in packages with 
nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


es OG ete, 50-00 208 5-5 60 off 
BAGVATOR BDOLS. on 60s. cies 60 off 
gi A ror 68.5 off 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
*.-1-inch 64 65 
1% and larger... 62 62 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .67.5 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws .70.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
Gulf ports 2.75¢ 
Rivets, Weew 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago . 3.40¢c 


ys-inch and smaller, 


13 Ome Be ..;. 63% 54 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 


2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
% cat .. 63% 54 
% eee ese 66 ly 58 
1—3 ; --. 6S% 60% 
Iron 
% eaias ae ia eis 13 
1—1% ; . 84 19 
1% ice ei 38 21% 

2 37% 21 
tan Weld 
Steel 
2 fal hie ee 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 66 57% 
7and 8 65 55 % 
9 and 10 64% oD 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
4 33 % 21 
4%—8 . 82% 20 
9—12 .. 28 % 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 % 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 


% butt weld 25 7 
l1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 
2 lap weld .. 251 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ‘Soc! ee 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld...23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a OD 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2% "O.D. 12 15.16 . 
2%"”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%"0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” 6 6 QLD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4". O}D; 10 28.66 49.90 
P/E. 9 44.25 73.93 

eo OD; 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
lL: 40. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1% ”0O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 


dee #8 9 3 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 7.54 20.21 
2%”0.D 12 18.59 21.42 
oS Gp. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
S” Op. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham 45.00-46.00 


53.80-54.80 
50.80-51.80 


Chicago 
Chicago 
east fdy. 


4-in., 
6-in. & over, 
6-in. & over, 46.00 
Do., 4-in. 49.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point 
Duluth (billets) 

Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm 

Duluth 


$34.00 
36.00 


40.00 
42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 

Detroit, delivered 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham No.5 to 2,- 
inch incl 
Do., over 2 


Pitts., 


34.00 
36.00 


43.00 
to 47-in.incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9 
Skelp 
Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt 


Pitts., Chi., 
Coatesville, 


Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 

Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.75- 5. pa 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.2 
New River fdry. 6.50- 72 
Wise county fdry. 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 

By-Product Foundry 


1.90¢ 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Terre Haute, del. 10.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.56 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25c 
Do. (450 Ibs) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 5.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Pig Iron 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 





Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Towis, ,BOreueermn ..2....5.... Zio 21.50 21.00 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Louis from Birmingham. T2322 : 20.62 pee 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. St. Paul from Duluth 23.63 23.63 ses 24.13 
No.2 Malle- Besse- tOver 0.70 phos. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able’ Basic mer Low Phos. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . ....... $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N.Y... 
Birdsboro, Pa. ooo 22.50 21.50 23.00 $26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Birmingham, Ala.t . cos Oe soos, eens mane Gray Forge Charcoal 
Buffalo .........---+-+ssseeeees 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $25.00 
Chicago ‘++ 21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 pitts. dist. fur .......... 20.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 28.34 
Cleveland ..+- 21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 ee ae pone 23.50 
Detroit ........ .eeeeees 21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 
Duluth ees a, #Silvery 
Erie, Pa. . : _... 21.00 21.50 20.550 22.00 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
Everett, Mass. et ane 2200 2250 2150 23.00 7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 
Granite City, Ill. . Paes ate 21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Hamilton, O. , viaiem soe eu ee 21.00 20.50 males Bessemer Ferrosilicon* 
Neville Island, Pa, ............. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Provo, Utah ..... YES x .. 19.00 5 eee panes soe plus $1 a ton 
Sharpsville, re : .... 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. eT 22.00 ies 21.50 een is quoted with freight allowed 
eee tk” Pa. sida ao. aaa. = a Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
. bs ee . coeceece ane e * 1 o, 
Youngstown, 0. ................ a “a ae ee ee eee ee ON, Be Oi ee. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories 
or higher. Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Delivered from Basing Points: Pi RE tesla es « $60.80 
Akron, O., from Cleveland .. 22.39 2239 21.89 22.89 First Quality 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 22.78 .... 21.66 .....  Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Boston from Birmingham ...... 22.12 ..... es ..... Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ..... 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 New wag! ne ‘6 cae * 52.50 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 second Quality 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00 .....  ...... Pa» Ill, Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 
Canton, O., from Cleveland ..... 22.39 2239 21.89 22,89 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 
Chicago from Birmingham .....+21.22 oa: Re eer New Jersey ............ 49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 21.24 2211 2161 ..... __ Ohio 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 21.06 ..... 2006 ..... First quality .......... 39.90 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 21.32 ..... 20.82 ..,.. Intermediate ........... 36.10 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 Second quality ........ 31.35 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 Malleable Bung Brick 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, PTE o's pe reteho nh Since so $56.05 

Toledo or Detroit Masa eee 24.19 2419 23.69 24.69 Silica Brick 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 ithe pha a bay's Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 23.53 24.03 ee ito: -Golet St. "Gnitago:..... 55.10 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 22.46 rere 21.96 nase Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23.34 22.34 _..... Ladle Brick 
Pittsburgh district from Nevillef{Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Island . ‘leis aca heh Kephasa ene ane jand $1.24 freight. Gy DIGRS® coo sw Ser $28.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 23.45 23.45 22.95 Me) ee $26.00 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
TDs, THOMORIG | 6.5/5 Ses. s 0 40.00 
Do., f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
net 100,27 VASE <. <4 0d 26.00 
Quickset magnesite 
grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
lah, Wash., net, bulk 22.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pay 


Chrome Dritk «...<.<.2.. $47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Magnesite brick ........ 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide, net ton. .$21.00-21.50 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 

Ill., Ky., net ton, 


carloads, all rail 18.00 
IDO. DATSE 25.3%. 19.00 
No. 2 lump ........ 18.00-19.00 











Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromangunese, 78-82%, bon, per lb. contained carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 
tidewater, duty pd. $80.00 CRPORAG ccna ese s Ee a. Ses Par 145.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 85.33 ee A Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 

Do., less-ton lots .... 17.75c Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 


Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 


Palmerton, Pa., spot 28.00 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- loads lots’ ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 
ton pA 33.00 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c BIDE. Sig sds aes ss EO 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 
alowed a} ; - 69.50 9.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25c 19.50c Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 
Do. ton lot 80.50 0.20% carb. 19.50ce 20.25¢c 20.50c aAlsifer, contract carlots, 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 Spot %c higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Ferromolybdenum, 55- ek a 8.00c 
Silicoman, 2% carbon 88.00 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Do, less-ton lots Aes 8.50¢ 
2% carbon, 93.00: 1%. 103.00 se eee ee 0.95 Spot %c lb. higher 
Contract ton price $11 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- 
higher; spot $5 over molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 tract, any quantity, 
contract. Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, freight allowed, 1b. .. 7.25c 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. Ib., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c 
con. del. cars.......1.60-1.65 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 oD, CO ROLE 8. ass oi 8.00c 
: o Do., less-ton lots : 1.25 Do., less-ton lots...... 8.25c 
a ay 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, 
Hr Ty COME,. ..10d.00-84 max., ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 according to. grade, 
I «rrophosphorus, gr. ton, Do, less-ton lots...... 1.40 spot shipment, 200-Ib. 
aoe wey a a Spot 5c higher Gram ete, 1b; ..... 3... $2.00 
enn., Dasis, fo, > ‘ Yo, smaller lots ...... 2.10 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, PR a soe ° Pentoxide, 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- contrast, 5. ¢on. Col. jan contract, lb. contained $1.10 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, f.o.b, Niagara Falls... $2.25 Dee So oe ng 115 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Do., mem gong ne fo 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Spot is . — er., 0.50 carbon max., 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Technical molybdenum contract, lb. con. 
lb., contained cr., del. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- eee “eee ee 80.00¢ 
carlots cesses. 10,.50¢  lybdenum, 1b. molyb. a OPER 85.00c 
Do., ton lots ... 11.25¢ cont., f.0.b, mill.... 0.80 gga chrome, contract... 79.00c 
Do., less-ton lots , 11.50c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- ee ee ee 84.00c 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
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contract, carlots, 2 x 
MG tts BD. ce os cca scan ce Se 
DU Te isa etiis” See 
Spot %c higher 
Silicon Briquets, contract 
carloads freight al- 


lowed, ton .......... $69.50 
COMUGG, Bouts .s...5. ae 
Less-ton lots, lb. .... 3.75¢e 


Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 


Spee Seed Solera tea erie oe 4.50c 
TOT AGUS 5 ones vs Re 
Less-ton lots: .4.0..6.5% 5.25¢c 


Spot %c higher 
Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 


OE SOR aia sw ve. sc8 es $97.50 

BIG, BOOO Siecin a 8s s 20,5 OR 
34-40%, contract, car- 

onde, 10.,°RHOY ....- 14.00c 

00. GON SOLE cise esse 15.00c 

Do, less-ton lots ..... 16.00c 


Spot %c higher 


Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. Kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Do, 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 

Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ plant ... .. 80.00c 


STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Kuse Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- ~———Sheets —~, Cold -— Cold Drawn Bars —~ 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
EEE SS EE are 3.88 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.78 4.61 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.40 4.60 4.50 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ..... 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 4.55 4.28 3.51 4.06 8.56 7.16 
pO 3.70 3.85 3.80 3.55 3.55 5.00 3.55 4.90 5.05 4.05 
merrolk, Va. ...... 3.90 4.00 oa 3.75 3.75 5.20 3.75 5.40 4.15 
SEI 555,152") 9a 84 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.20 3.35 4.40 4.40 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Picespurgn ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ws 4.50 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.55 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Sr 3.33 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4. 4.59 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
Se | ts 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.57 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
CRUDGGO «likeness 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 4.30 4.25 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
een Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.60 4.95 4.50 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.73 3.73 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.48 4.43 4.38 ; 3.88 8.38 6.98 
SURE Gi 6x. oe av « 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 4.32 4.52 3.61 4.02 8.52 7.12 
messes City .....65.. 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.75 5.00 4.31 
Chattanooga 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.65 4.40 4.39 
mee, CRIB. 20.5. 4.54 4.64 4.64 4.41 4.41 6.01 4.32 F 5.39 4.75 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.35 ee 4.85 ; 4.43 
New Orleans ...... 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 4.60 5.00 5.10 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.95 . $.25 , 
ee 3.65 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.25 3.70 6.50 4.75 5.60 
Portland, Oreg. .... 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.95 6.50 4.75 fs 5.85 ; 
Los Angeles ...... 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.00 4.45 6.00 10.40 9. 55 
San Francisco ..... 3.50 3.90 6.00 3.45 3.45 5.05 3.45 6.40 5.15 6.55 10.65 9.80 
7S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 a Plat a - ' 
eri j ©O0 ars, ands, OOpSs, ates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Serles  — Roned Sheets’ and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds, 
OS ee rr 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 except 0-1999 pounds (hot rolled sheets only) in New York; 
New York (Met.)... 4.04 7.35 5.90 5.65 ay 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 0-299 pounds (hoops only) in 
Philadelphia 3.85 731 5.86 5.61 771 San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Balti peel 3.85 ‘ ; ei : pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
oon ce laa _ Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. ...... cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York and St. Louis; 450-3749 
- ee pounds in Boston; 500-1499 pounds in Buffalo; 1000-1999 pounds 
Buffalo ........-.- 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Philadelphia; 300-4999 pounds in San Francisco and Portland; 
Seamer vette neo Lip oa ca iy + any quantity in Twin Cities. 
evelana .......-- : . ey . . Galvanized Sheets: Base, 0-1499 pounds in New Y a 
Detroit 3.38 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 150-1499 pounds in Cleveland, Pittsburgh: 1-9 heeaine ie a 
Cymemna .. ..... 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 7.84 more, Norfolk; 1- . bundles in Los Angeles; 300-4999 pounds in 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 pound Bost x 
Chicago ........... 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 1499 pounds in Birmingh: am, Chicago, C ‘Incinnati Det ae. a 
en CICS ic was 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 1500 pounds and over in Chattanooga, Philade Iphia; any quantity 
Milwaukee ........ 3.78 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 in Twin Cities. ? : 
Wr RIO, as.6 ose o03 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 , ie Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 
Seattle .........-. 5.65 7.80 7.65 8.45 Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, exce : 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 ise: 7.80 7.65 8.50 pounds in San Francisco. pounds and over, except 0-299 
Los Angeles ...... 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 = 
2 SAE 4 f \ ars: ase, pounds and ove 
San Francisco ..... 4.50 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999 pounds in San Francisco; 0-1999 in Portas ver, 
CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Aug. 31 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reportea 
Continental Channe or Fre eleis eicl 
North Sea ports, Eed eect m igian R 
gross tons 8 rancs Francs Mark 
British **Quoted in "dy. visi $i. .2.5 $25.70 5 19 O(a) $16.8 679.30 $18.81 QO £25 20 63 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds hes ee ee 430 «$126 ee 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Rae OSE TNE OD.  oS-~™ P : 6U OF. 
£sd_ current value £°s Furnace coke...... e.7 1 42 5.58 225 6.91 ()2 7 60 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $21.60 5 00 $18.32 2 30 Billets............. 51.86 ee, ao, | en oe 
Basic bessemer. ada 19.59 2 60 Standard rails...... 1.83c 9100 1.56c 1.40 2.20 1,375 2.38 132 
Hematite, Phos. 03-05 22.68 5 5 0* Merchant bars.....  2.24c 11 12 Of¢ = 1.43c 1,304 1.76c 1,100 1.98¢ 110 
. 7 4 22 3 Structural shapes. . 2.0lc 10 8 OFF 1.39e 1,268 1.76 1,160 1.93c 107 
ce OR COI, ne $31.86 7 76 $38.34 4100 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 49.14 11 76 43.67 5 26 Plates, ee’ or 5 ; ~~ ' ' 
mm. my 2.12c 10 19 3t4 8? 650 2. 20x 1,375 2.29 127 
Standard rails......... $41.04 9100 $48.99 5 15 0 Sheets, hieh: 2.85 14 15 O§ 2.15¢ 1,9584 52 1575 2.59¢ 1444 
Merchant bars........ 2.12c 11 00 1.8lc to 1.90c 4150to5 00 Sh . 2.52 : 2 
Structural shapes. . 1.93c 10 00 1.76c to 1.8le 4126to4 150 > ects alv.,corr2 nae eee ; ae — i - 
Plates, t4 in,or5mm. 2.11c 10 18 9 2.14c to 233c 5126to6 26 ga.or0.5mm..... 3.330 17 50 3.1 2,850 4.32e 2,700 6.66 370 
Sheets, black, 24 gage PERI WIPE. 0 0002 00 3.76c 19 10 0 2.20c 2,000 2.64c¢ 1,650 ay Eke” BFS 
OFOS MMi oo. 0600. 2.5lc 13 00 2.90c 1 326° Bands and strips... 2.38¢ 12 7 OT} 1.59c 1,444 2.08c¢ 1,300 2.29¢ 127 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.04c 15 15 0 3.47c iP SS } ay : 7 
Bands and strips...... 2.29c 12 50 1.90¢ to 1.92c 5 00 to5 10 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
Plain wire, base.. 3.76c 19 10 0 2.3 IC to 2.66¢ 6 2 6 to/7 OO British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.49c 23 50 2.99¢ 7176 , “as z Saal ‘ 
Wire nails, base. . 2.66c to 2.76c 7 OOto7 50 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 53s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.37 1 03 ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic ee duty-paia 


September 4, 1939 


**Gold pound sterling not q 


uoted, due t war 


terruptior 


~] 


oI 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 








HEAVY MELTING STEEL Buffalo caked ee a eT 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 22.00 
Birmingham, No, 1 +12.00 Chicago ..... . VE ROe UT BO CRON RO on 5-00 ssc a0 13.50-14.00 St. Louis, 1%-3%”. 15.50-16.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 14.00-14.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.50- 5.00 Cleveland ......... 16.50-17.00 
New Eng. del. No 1 1400-1450 Cleveland, no alloy. 7.50- 8.00 Pittsburgh ........ 18.00.1859 CAB WHESIS 
Buffalo. No. 1 _ 14.50-15.00 Detroit 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis .......... 14.50-15.00 Birmingham ..+.+++413.50-14.00 
Buffalo, No.2... 12.50-13.00 Eastern Pa. 10.00-10.50 Seattle ........ 16.00 Boston dist., iron... +10.00 
Chicago No. 1 13.50-14.00 Los Angeles 5.00 _. : Buffalo, steel ..... 16.00-16.50 
Chicavo, este no _s ; New York 42 5n. ann FROGS, SWITCHES Chicago, iron ..... 13.50-14.00 
———_ o. 12.50-13.00 Pittsburgh ......... 10.5U-11.u0 Chicago ........... 13.50-14.00 Chicago, rolled steel 15.00-15.50 
Chica oe. ante 10.50-11.00 St. Louis .......... 4.50- 3.00 St. Louis, ata 14.50-15.00 Cincin., iron, deal. . 13.50-14.00 
eg gt Dl “=0.1900 San Francisco ..... 5.00 Eastern Pa., iron .. 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.50-12.00 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS “S098 
Cleveland, No. 1 14.50-15.00 Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 . ee Eastern Pa., steel. . 18.50 
- eggs J haga ns _ Valleys 9.50-10.00 es ER x c.ceass oo 14.50-15.00 Pittsburgh, iron .... 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 13.50-14.00 é VS cece cece ene Dee . : 
etnelt Moe t 1100-1150 ‘ s einai PIPE AND FLUES Pittsburgh, steel .. 19.00-19.50 
Detroit. No. 2 000-1050 DO VELING TURNINGS St. Louis, iron ..... 14.75-15.25 
etroit, NO. 7 1 apendis ranted ENE ee eee . 9,50-10.00 Chicago, net ....... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis. iron 15.00-15.50 
Rastern “es No. - thle Cleveland ......... 8.75- 9.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.50- 7.00 5 Np ae te ; 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 4.00-19.00 Chicago ........... 7.00- 7.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Federal, Til. . 11.50-12.00 Chicago, spel. anal. 8.00- 8.50 were pga GRATE BARS Birmingham ....... 413.00-13.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 12.00-12.50 petroit 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo pebcs eanbve te alata 10.00-10.50 Boston, No. 1 mach..+11.50-11.75 
Granite City, No. 2. 11.00-11.50 Pitts., alloy-free ... 13.00-13.50 Chicago, net bat ase 7.50- 8.00 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 13.00-13.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 12.50-13.00 : Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.25- 6.75 N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Los Angeles, No. 2.. 11.50-12.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Eastern Pa. ....... 13.50-14.00 Buffalo, cupola .... 14.00-14.50 
L. A., No. 1 f.a.s. 15.00-16.00 ieee aarti Furnace OE ae New York ........ +8.50- 9.00 Buffalo, mach. .... 15.50-16.00 
i. oe 15 Oh tees <....:1... 280-38 poycson ‘ 
L. hy _N 2 f.a.s 14.00 15.00 Satan ....... - "8.00- 8.50 oe agri. net. 9.50-10.00 
P oo pits “a4 17.00 roe Cincinnati, dealers. . 3.25- 3.75 RATLROAD WROUGHT Chi eee eee eee . 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh, No.1... 1600-1650 Cleveland - 8.50- 9.00 Birmingham ....... (eaeuse ees ae ee ee 
Ascott “No. 2 14.50-15.00 Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 Boston district .... +9.50-10.00 Cintten mach. deal. 12.75-13.25 
at T pay RR... 1200-1250 Detroit ............ 6,00- 6.50 Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 17.00-17.50 Giayeland. mach. .. 1750-1800 
St. Louis, No. 2 nes LO HSN. 2.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 9.75-10.25 petroit. cupola, net 13.00-13.50 
Sak Dramatien Sic. 4% SERRREDD TEOMETL n>. +s 9.45- 9.75 St. Louis, No. 2 .... 12.00-1250 Foitor pa’ cupola. 17.00.1750 
et Soo oo ee oo | ere iain 3.50- 4.00 = Pa S, CORR. 55 rests 
San Francisco No. 2 np pa ie a FORGE FLASHINGS ~ > oss pags se neatipg nd 
Seattle, No. 1 11.00-12.00 AALE JRNINGS . eer es + ¥ os Angeles, net... 15.00-15.« 
Toronto, dirs, No, 1 9.25- 9.75 Boston district ; *7.50 oe district .... Lay glen Pittsburgh, cupola. 15.50-16.00 
Valleys, No. 1 15.00-15.50 Buffalo ............ 11.00-11.50 Cle one i <oee n 13.50 14.00 San Francisco, del.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, elec. fur. .. 13.50-14.00 renee.) Se = 45's 6 5) a Seattle 12.50-13.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS East. P le fur. 13.50-14.00 PPOtTOlt ss. ..wss.. s. TOOTS eR RE ea 5 > 
Chicago, factory ihe ee Te eet Tee =, Los Angeles ang St. Louis, cupola... . 13.00-13.50 
Chics ae See eee ee. COUs..... - 9.00- 9.50 pittsbureh ......... 15.00-15.59 St. Louis, agri. mach. 14.00-14.50 
11 ago, dealers ... 11.50-12.00 Toronto 4.00- 4 5 itts urg eens 6.8 0 o. ov. ms y : pa 
9p ; Se a SPO vos 6 6 60.50 ¥ 6 . St. L., No. 1 mach... 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.00-12.00 F AP =f a : - 
Cleveland 14.00-14.50 CAST IRON BORINGS ORGE SCR: San Francisco ..... 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 12.50-13.00 Birmingham ....... +6.00- 6.50 Boston district .... 46.50 Toronto, No. 1, 
E. Pa., new mat. 16.50-17.00 Boston dist. chem... +4.75 Chicago, heavy .... 15.75-16.25 mach., net ...... 12.00-12.50 
E. Pa., old mat. 13.50-14.00 Buffalo ............ 7.50- 8.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS HEAVY CAST 
Los Angeles _ 11.00-11.50 Chicago .... -.- 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland, crops.... 17.50-18.00 Boston dist. break. . +10.75-11.00 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 Cincinnati, dealers. . 3.25- 3.75 Fastern Pa., crops.. 19.50-20.00 New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis . 9.25- 9.75 Cleveland .......... 8.50- 9.00 Pitts.. billet, bloom, Buffalo, break. ..... 11.50-12.00 
San Francisco ... 11.00-11.50 Detroit ............ 6.00- 6.50 slab crops ......- 20.00-20.50 Cleveland, break, net 13.00-13.50 
Valleys . 14.75-15.25 E. Pa., chemical ... 10.00-11.00 : Detroit, auto net... 13.00-13.50 
POW OTK 2c. cs. . 73.50- ye LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS Detroit, break .... 10.50-11.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS AE 3:00- 350 Buffalo ....... ... 16.00-16.50 astern Pa. ........ 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, No.1... 12.75-13.25 Toronto, dealers.... 3.75- 4.25 Chicago ........... 16.00-16.50 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 - 11.25-1L.75 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES Cleveland ......... 15.00-15.50 New York, break. .+11.00-11.50 
C ap a sts ee a8 Chicago ........... 15.25-15.75 Seta an crops. . ml ais ie Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 
Pitteburgh 14.50-15.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL oy gle ae 1500 STOVE PLATE 
St. Louis 8.50- 9.00 Chicago ........... aye gpd mara ai ; en G Birmingham ...... +7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis .... 18-50-14. , oon Boston district .... +8.00- 8.25 
a i R SPRINGS Birmi M4 a +14 00-15.00 Buffalo ........... 11.50-12.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE ne . 3.35)... 0 foe oe tet Sees ie CAMeREO, WOE... ..... 7.75-8.25 
Chicago a x 5.50- 9.00 Chicago, eee 16.00-16.50 Chica epee i 1750-1800 Cincinnati, dealers... 6.25- 6.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.00- 7.50 Chicago, leaf ...... 15.00-15.50 a i < bsetad hu aiels Ry erp Detroit, net ........ 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit ++ 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa. ........ se ag dene Teams "37.80 1800 Eastern Pa. ....... 13.50-14.00 
tLos Angeles ......  3.75- 4.00 pittsburgh ........ 19.00-1950 oro. | 1600-1650 New York, fdy. ... .+10.00-10.50 
St. Louis bn 8.00 st. Louis .... Meet tee eee Oe ceeie..,......., Ta OO 
Toronto, dealers 25- 4.75 STEEL RAILS. SHORT STEEL CAR AXLES Toronto dealers, net 6.50- 7.00 
BUSHELING Rirmincham ; LITMAN KH Birmingham . .....+.715.00-16.00 MALLEABLE 
Buffalo, No. 1 IRGG-1800- RUMRIO 2. cas 17.50-18.00 oe district .... Rb ie = Birmingham, R. R.. . ¢10.50-11.00 
Chicago, No, 1 .. 12.50-13.00 Chicago (3 ft.) ..... 16.00-16.50 cago, net ...... 17.00-17.50 Now England, del... 11.50-12.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 7.00- 7.50 Chicago (2 ft.) ..... 16.50-17.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 20.50-21.00 Buffalo .......... _ 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, No, 2.... 2.25- 2.75 Cincinnati, dealers.. 17.50-18.00 St. Louis ......... 17.00-17.50 Chicago, R. R. .... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 8.25- 8.75 Detroit ............ 17.50-18.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Cincin., agri., deal... 11.00-11.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 11,.25-11.75 I.ns Angeles 15.00-15.50 Chicago (cut) ..... 15.50-16.00 Cleveland, rail .... 16.50-17.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 14.75-15.25 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 19.00-19.50 St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.00-13.50 Eastern Pa., R.R. .. 17.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.75- 4.25 St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.50-17.00 gHarTING Los Angeles ....... 15.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Boston district ....+15.75-16.00 Pittsburgh, rail .... 17.00-17.50 
Birmingham .. . +4.50- 5.00 Boston district ..... 713.50-14.00 New York ........ 416.00-16.50 St. Louis, R. R. .... 12.50-13.00 
I Oo e Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... 12.00 molybdenum con- 
ron VI ite ale. dak a Pe. Swedish low phos... 12.00 tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 
" Foundry and basic Spanish No. Africa 
Lake Superior Ore 56.63% con. .. .. 9.00-9.25 basic, 50 to 60% Manganese Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % Cop.-free low phos. SES Eo Pe 11.00 
CA 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% ee oa nominal Tungsten, short ton Prices not including duty, cents 
Foreign Ore unit, duty pd. nom. 18.50-19.00 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic N. F., fdy., 55%.... 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbessemer..... 4.95 Foreign manganifer- Chrome ore, 48% Ne 5 Ss bc ache 29.00 
High phosphorus ..... 4.85 ous ore, 45.55% gross ton, c.i.f. ..$23.00-24.00 So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 iron, 6-10% man, Molybdenum ores i Rn ei ae Re 29.00 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 WORD ots Nea ae 12.00 sulphide, per Ib. Indian, 49-50% .... 27.00-28.00 
STEEL 
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LOGEMANN 


SCRAP PRESSES 


POWERFUL RUGGED RELIABLE 


a 








Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits high 
output. Bales have greater density. 

















MORE THAN THIRTY 
SIZES AND TYPES 


An experienced sales and engineering organization will 
gladly recommend the proper model for your specific needs 
| and conditions. 





Producers of sheet scrap are invited to write for information. 
Please state (1) the metal and character of scrap (2) range of 
gauges (3) quantity to be pressed daily. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Baling Presses . . . Pumps . . . Straighteners . . . Accumulators . . . Valves 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 72, 73 


Pittsburgh 
August showed considerable _ in- 
crease and the total is best this year. 
Automotive releases are better and 
this, with expanding demand in gal- 
vanized sheets and continued sup- 
port from miscellaneous manufac- 
turing sources, is supporting the 
market. Production continues its 
slow upward movement and has 
crossed the 60 per cent mark for 


Sheet bookings for 


—The Market Week— 


the first time since December. Gal- 
vanized sheet operations last week 
stood at 64 per cent and there is 
little doubt that this production 
shortly will pass last year’s peak. 
Price situation is strong and order 
backlog is fair. 
Cleveland—Miscellaneous demand 
continues to hold up well. Increase 
in specifications is anticipated 
through the next few weeks, reflect- 
ing greater demand from automo- 
tive suppliers and builders. Con- 
sumption is generally better than 
expected, but consumer inventories 
are said to be larger than at any 
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COMPLETE 


LINE OF 
CRANES & 
HOISTS 


4 


- 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE...MONTOUR FALLS, N.Y. ° 





BOX GIRDER 
CRANES 


@ In this type of crane the rugged box sec- 
Capacities 


able 





tion girder is formed by welding together 
the flanges of two wide flange I-Beams 
which are diaphragmed at regular inter- 


vals through their entire length. 


Welded Girder—1 to 15 tons. 


Riveted Girder— up to 450 tons, 


Standard Shepard Niles Crane Trolleys 
with their balanced drive gearing, oil bath 
lubrication, compact design, interchange- 
unit construction are available for 


welded box girder cranes. 


HEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 








time this year reflecting effort by 
mills to get low price tonnage deliv- 
ered. Possibility of completing this 
by the end of this quarter is thought 
doubtful, but some sellers look for 
specifications to be in by that time. 

Chicago — Automotive tonnage, 
until recently relatively light, is be- 
coming more prominent in sheet and 
strip releases. Requirements of 
Chevrolet and Ford are expected to 
be restricted for several more weeks, 
but a marked upturn in total needs 
of the industry is indicated for Sep- 
tember. Miscellaneous demand is 
sustained in heavy volume, with 
mills pressing for delivery of low- 
price orders from such consumers 
by Sept. 30. 

Boston New sheet buying is 
light, but in scattered spots shows 
improvement which is expected to 
be continued this month. Prices are 
firm. Meanwhile specifications 
against low-priced tonnage are 
maintained and most will be shipped 
this month, although some scattered 
tonnage is expected to drag over 
into next quarter. Improvement in 
narrow cold strip demand, notably 
for specialties, is maintained. Cold 
strip prices are holding better. 

New York—-August sheet specifi- 
cations were well sustained, with 
several leading sellers confident that 
they will be able to ship all ton- 
nage booked on low priced con- 
tracts by the end of this quarter. 
Scattered new orders, including lots 
up to 200 tons, have been placed 
here recently at published prices. 

Philadelphia—Sheet sellers expect 
automobile specifications to broaden 
business in September. Two body 
manufacturers here have released 
little tonnage for 1940 models. Some 
producers claim most specifications 
are in against low-priced contracts 
made last spring. 

Buffalo—Production of sheet and 
strip steel showed a pronounced im- 
provement this week as the Lacka- 
wanna mill of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. operated a full five-day week. 
Orders were reported from diversi- 
fied lines. 

Cincinnati Sheet specifications 
are improved, chiefly on automo- 
tive needs, although miscellaneous 
users are ordering more freely. 
Some galvanized tonnage has been 
refused because of demand for rush 
shipment and galvanized prices are 
firmer. 

St. Louis—-The trend of sheet ac- 
tivities, both production and distri- 
bution, continues upward. While 
miscellaneous business leads, vol- 
ume has been helped by freer re- 
leases of strip by the automotive in- 


dustry. Enameling stock is active 
with stove and household appliance 
makers’ increasing specifications. 

STEEL 











—The Market Week— 


Except on some heavier gages, pro- 
ducers are unable to make as 
prompt deliveries as heretofore. 
Birmingham, Ala.— While there 
has been no appreciable increase in 
output of sheets, production holds 
an entirely satisfactory pace with 
some improvement in cotton ties. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Although plate book- 
ings for August showed a slight de- 
cline from July, there is little doubt 
that September’s totals will record 
another increase. Several recently 
placed pipe lines will be released in 
September, and much of this busi- 
ness will come to plate mills. In 
addition, heavy shipbuilding ton- 
nages have been placed recently. 

Chicago—Plate business is mostly 
in small lots, from miscellaneous 
sources. Railroad equipment re- 
pairs account for moderate ton- 
nages. The local subway continues 
to take large tonnages of liner 
plates, the latest section on which 
bids have been taken involving 4600 
tons. Most of this business on pre- 
vious sections has gone to a Youngs- 
town, O., fabricator. 

Boston—Buying of plates is most- 
ly for shipbuilding and _ specified 
projects, the latter being light, no- 
tably as to tank needs. Boiler and 
structural shops are taking in ton- 
nage sparingly, few car lots being 
released. August business with most 
sellers barely topped the previous 
month. Some shading continues. 

New York—With August showing 
little improvement over July, plate 
sellers anticipate early increase in 
specifications from railroads, oil 
companies and boiler and heater 
manufacturers. Of particular en- 
couragement is the recent inquiry 
from the Delaware & Hudson for 
500 to 1000 50-ton hopper cars. Prices 
are showing a firmer tendency. 

Philadelphia —- Platemakers have 
submitted bids to the Reading Co. 
for about 350 tons for car repairs. 
No steel will be required for con- 
struction of 300 box cars which will 
be built at once by this road, re- 
quirements having been covered 
more than a year ago, with work 
delayed. With August business less 
than in July sellers expect a turn 
upward after Labor day. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Miscellaneous 
bookings of plates are at compara- 
tively high level although there still 
is a scarcity of railroad business. 


San Francisco—Plate lettings ag- 
gregated less than 1100 tons, bring- 
ing the total to date to 35,389 tons, 
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How can |. 


cut down rejects? 













“TRY G-E LIGHT-CONDITIONING ! “ 


says Belmont Radio Corporation _—_ 


and proves it with increased production 





MORE LIGHT FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


because 


THEY STAY 
BRIGHTER LONGER 








OES better light actually increase 

production? 
The Belmont Radio people were skep- 
tical . . . until they had a trial fixture 
demonstration. Now, with 55 foot- 
candles of light on assembly work, 
they report a definite decrease in re- 
jects per unit production. 
How is the lighting in your plant? 
Have employees enough light so that 
no unnecessary time is lost... so that 
no mistakes are made that could be 
avoided through better seeing con- 
ditions? 
Your local electric company will meas- 
ure your lighting free of charge. But 
whatever your problem, you'll get 
more light for your money if you use 
G-E MAZDA lamps. They’re more ef- 
ficient than ever this year—and they 
stay brighter longer! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Belmont Radio Corporation, 1257 Fullerton Ave- : 
nue, Chicago, finds production up, rejects down | 
after light-conditioning. Employees now have 55 

footcandles of light on assembly work. 













compared with 24,955 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1938. Bids 
have also been opened on 629 tons 
for the bureau of reclamation for 
delivery at Sacramento, Cailif., 
under invitation 33,314-A, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. low. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, filter basins, two contracts, 
New Britain, Conn., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago, and Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

210 tons, castings, bureau of reclama- 
tion Rutledge, Tenn., to Baldwin- 


Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. 
200 tons, tanks, Aluminum Co, of Ameri- 








FAIRBANKS 

PRINTOMATIC SCALE 

Maintains Perpetual 
Inventory for 


Parker-Kalon 






—The Market Week— 


ca, Alcoa, Tenn., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago, 

110 tons, 50,000-cubic foot gas-holder, 
Chester, Pa., to Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Ambler, Pa.; United Engineers & Con- 
structors Inc., Philadelphia, contractor. 

100 tons or more, boilers and accessories, 
navy yards, Portsmouth, N. H., Brook- 
lyn, Norfolk and Pensacola to Riley 
Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass., $379,- 
863, spec. 9289, bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, bids Aug. 16. 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, awarded con- 
tract for same work at Anapolis, at 
$97,890. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


21,250 tons, armor plate, navy depart- 
ment, bids Sept. 27, chief, bureau of 









The weighing unit at 
Parker-Kalon consists of a 
Fairbanks 6000-1b. all-metal 
self-contained warehouse 
scale with cabinet dial, 
Printomatic Weigher, and 
tare beam, 


A Fairbanks Printomatic scale pro- 
vides a complete, printed record of 
each stock room transaction for the 
Parker-Kalon Corporation of New 
York City. It makes a printed rec- 
ord that shows the weight of ma- 
terial, source of supply, size of material, 
number of pieces, and whether the 
material is incoming or being with- 
drawn, All of this information is 
automatically printed on a roll tape 
by the Fairbanks Printomatic. At 
the end of each day, the tape is used 
by the purchasing and auditing de- 
partments to check incoming ship- 
ments and maintain a perpetual 


ee 





inventory. There are no hastily 
scrawled records to decipher—no 
incorrect readings to throw the 
accounting system out of balance. 
Little errors in weight reading and 
recording that could add up to big 
losses are practically impossible in 
this plant. 

Fairbanks Printomatic scales and 
their many applications are dis- 
cussed in detail in a bulletin we will 
gladly send you. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. 96, 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


7567-SA40.67 


MORSE 





ordnance, Washington, spec. 225. 

2500 tons, including some shapes, car re- 
pair program for Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad; bids asked. 

1400 tons, penstock for Mud Mountain 
dam, Seattle; Guy F. Atkinson Co., 
Russ building, San Francisco, low on 
general contract at $5,713,112. 

bureau of reclamation, for 
delivery at Sacramento, Calif., in- 
vitation 33,314-A; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., low. 

250 tons, 25-ton revolving crane on steel 
pontoon, specification 9368, Mare Is- 
land, Calif., navy yard; bids Sept. 27. 


629 tons, 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 72 


Cleveland—Requirements for car- 
bon and alloy steel bars have been 
fairly well maintained, with the 
greatest gains in specifications from 
automotive suppliers and builders. 
Any lull due _ to _ uncertainties 
abroad may be balanced by _in- 
creased requirements from automo- 
tive sources as production schedules 
on 1940 models are enlarged. 

Chicago—Alloy steel bar produc- 
ers are expected to enter the fourth 
quarter with heavy orders, since re- 
visions in extras which take effect 
Oct. 1 likely will stimulate forward 
buying. New extras on hot-rolled 
carbon bars also will not become 
fully effective until next quarter be- 
cause of prior coverage. Demand 
from miscellaneous users and farm 
equipment builders generally is hold- 
ing, while automotive needs are ex- 
panding gradually. 

Boston—Hot carbon bar buying is 
steady but light, with alloy bars in 
small lots making relatively the best 
showing. Shipyards and_ govern- 
ment shops are leading consumers 
with jobbers building up inventories 
in some instances. Prices are main- 
tained, new extras on hot carbon and 
alloy bars having little effect, most 
larger buyers having protection 
under the old card through this 
quarter. 

New York-—-Commercial bar sell- 
ers generally reported improvement 
last month and look for a still fur- 
ther gain in September. Specifica- 
tions from automobile accessory 
manufacturers and machine tool 
builders continue to expand and a 
better outlook is noted in the rail- 
road field. 

Philadelphia Commercial bar 
tonnage has lagged the past few 
days but August sales exceeded 
those of July and the outlook is 
good. Producers appear confident 
the new extras on carbon and hot 
alloy bars will withstand the test 
expected about the end of the quar- 
ter when present contracts expire. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Bar business 
is composed largely of reinforcing 


STEEL 


—The Market Week— 


bars, but mills report somewhat bet- 
ter demand for merchant bars and 
there has been some increase in de- 
mand from manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements. 
Buffalo—Despite lack of heavy 
automotive releases, bar production 
is sustained. Tonnage moving to 
toolmakers and motor accessory 
sources, however, has expanded. 
Miscellaneous orders are the chief 


support. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 73 


Cleveland—Demand for standard 
steel pipe made moderate improve- 
ment in August, but cast iron pipe 
did not fare so well. Most cast pipe 
foundries are operating four to five 
days a week, but at the expense of 
building up stocks or working off 
backlogs. Recent pipe awards in- 
clude 755 tons of 10-inch steel pipe 
for a supply line from Port Huron 
to Oak Harbor, O., to Christopher 
Construction Co., Chagrin Falls, O. 

Boston—Steel pipe buying is lim- 
ited mostly to heating, sanitation 
and to a lesser extent miscellaneous 
industrial requirements, the aggre- 
gate tonnage being barely main- 
tained. No large line pipe projects 
are active. Resale prices continue 
erratic and weak in some centers, 
although mill quotations are firm. 
Wrought and cast pipe buying is 
slow. 

New York—Cast pipe buying by 
utilities for gas and water exten- 
sions, notably by the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Corp., New Jersey, is 
an important factor, taking up slack 
in municipal purchases. New York 
city is expected to ask bids about 
Sept. 15 on about 13,000 tons. Most 
purchases are for small lots, in- 
cluding needs for the procurement 
division, treasury department, New 
York and Newark. 

Birmingham, Ala. —— Pipe plants 
are operating at four or five days 
a week by virtue of small, scattered 
orders, but inquiries are somewhat 
more active. 

San Francisco—cCast iron pipe let- 
tings totaled 958 tons, bringing the 
year’s aggregate to 22,751 tons, com- 
pared with 22,118 tons for the same 
period last year. Pending business 
exceeds 2000 tons. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


538 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Class 150, 
Phoenix, Ariz., allocated as follows: 
420 tons 8 and 12-inch, United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
and 118 tons 6-inch to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

174 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Class 150 and 
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VERY industrial enterprise must enjoy =“: 
net profits if it is to continue to exist. ¢ Numerous 2." 
steps can be taken to achieve this end. One of Pri antes 
them is the installation of more modern machine ; 
tools—specifically grinding machines. This, we 
admit, is not always the solution, nor is it ever 
the whole solution, but it is frequently a con- = eh 
tributing factor. ¢ Take, for example, a recent PET ae es 
Landis 10” x 18” Type D Hydraulic installed in 204/73 4: shat 
the plant of a connecting rod bearing manufac- #722. a 
turer. Initial reports show that the machine is  **/2” renee 





turning out 3.2 pieces to 1 on older equipment. — **:/: 
The resulting drop in manufacturing costs, when (3 8202.9": 
multiplied by similar savings which could no “eax Lees 
. doubt be obtained by the use of other modern oe ‘ fn 
equipment, would add up in the course of a year yf aeets 
to an attractive total. ¢ The next time you are :°' *: ge" 
struggling with the problem of net profits, why aa 
not investigate the savings which modern Landis *..* "296.: 
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grinding equipment may be able to bring you? 


CRA ES TT IN LANDIS \\enner® 


TUL COMPANY, WAYESBORD, PAL 
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[ Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 








Jitters 


@ As we sit here writing this 
a squadron of 18 crack navy 
pursuit planes are diving up 
and down across Cleveland’s 
lakefront with a deafening roar. 
In the ticker room in the edi- 
torial department last minute 
Hashes are coming across the 
wires—a mixture of fancied fact 
and verified rumor of a war that 
is no longer a possibility but is 
at this very minute _ several 
hours old. For a moment our 
imagination carried us away and 
with each thundering roar from 
the Navy’s Red Rippers we 
cringed with a very real fear. The 
air races here this week-end are 
certainly going to give an awful 
background to news which al- 
ready makes a cold shiver play 
up and down our spine. 


Slightly Mixed Up 


@ Sneaking back behind the 
scenes here to get away from it 
all we find a note from our in- 
domitable Detroit editor, A. H. 
Allen, who passes along a story 
by John D. Biggers told at a re- 
cent inspection tour of several 
Libbey-Owens-Ford _ plants, — of 
which Mr. Biggers is president. 
You also know him for the na- 
tional unemployment census 
which he directed some months 
ago. He did the job quick as a 
wink and handed back $3,000,- 
000 unspent from the original 
appropriation, which was _prac- 
tically a sacrilege to the boys 
down in Washington. But to 
get back to our story, Mr. Big- 
gers related an incident told him 
by C. F. “Boss” Kettering of 
General Motors. It seems that 
Mr. K. T. Keller, president of 
Chrysler Corp. received a letter 
from the great open spaces read- 
ing substantially as follows: 
“Dear Mr. Keller: / read the 
other day in the papers some 
statements by Chas. F. Ketter 
ing, one of your vice presidents, 
and I am thoroughly in accord 
with his views. I think it is a 
wonderful thing that you can 
have such an able man in your 
employ and | want to compli- 
ment you and your company. To 
prove how strong a booster 1 


am for Chrysler, let me say that 
I have a fleet of 14 Chevrolet 
trucks and every one is a dandy. 
Signed———.”" Mr. Keller sent 
the letter over to his pal, Mr. W. 
S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors, with a pencil notation 
ribbing him on the value and 
effectiveness of the millions of 
dollars spent annually on auto- 
mobile advertising. But as Mr. 
Biggers finished relating the in- 
cident, one able space peddler 
listening in with Allen and the 
others, rifled back the observa- 
tion: Maybe, but it also shows 
what a wonderful country this 
is, if a guy as dumb as that can 
own a fleet of 14 Chevrolet 
trucks! 


Fancy Becomes Fact 


M@ In the first mail Monday 
morning of last week, came a 
letter to E. C. Kreutzberg, edi- 
tor of SreEL, postmarked Lon- 
don, England the previous Fri- 
day night at 8:15. Two and a 
half days from organized chaos. 


Back Pat For Cadot 


@ In the July issue of Advertis- 
ing Highlights it is suggested: 
For that dressed-up appearance 
in a small space, take a tip from 
the layout adorning separate de- 
partment headings in Street. In 
black and white, and one color, 
these little single column spots 
bring a page right out of the 
shadow.. These departmental 
thumbprints make it easier to 
find specific sections, and have 
long since proved their practical 
value. If they also get the nod 
from the decorative experts, a 
double orchid is due art editor 
Don Cadot who week-to-week 
makes STEEL easy on the eye and 
handy to use. 


Standout 


@ Whoever is putting the umph 
into Shell Oil’s copy appeal hits 
a new high this week on page 
47. We're going to be let down 
now if he doesn’t come through 
with Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs next, or at least the 
Wizard of Oz. 


SHRDLU 
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250, San Diego, Calif., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


425 tons, 42 and 48-inch, cement lined; 
Hartford, Conn., taking bids. 

614 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Class 250, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; bids Sept. 5. 

415 tons, 2 to 8-inch, or steel pipe, Saf- 
ford, Ariz.; bids Sept. 7. 

203 tons, fittings for 3 to 24-inch cast 
pipe, Chicago; bids Sept. 8. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


755 tons, 57,000 feet of 10-inch, supply 
line from Port Huron to Oak Harbor, 
to J. B. Clow & Son Co., Cleveland; 
through Christopher Construction Co., 
Chagrin Falls, O. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


625 tons, 1l-inch black pipe, bureau of 
reclamation, invitation A-38,446-B, 
Odair, Wash.; bids opened. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Chesapeake & Ohio has _ placed 
2500 freight cars, hoppers and gon- 
dolas, among five builders. The 
same road is inquiring for 2500 tons 
of steel, mostly plates, for a car re- 
pair program in its own shops. 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co. has is- 
sued formal inquiry for 1000 com- 
bination elevated-subway cars. 
Light-weight high-tensile steel con- 
struction is _ specified. Delivery 
would start in 1940. 

Delaware & Hudson is inquiry for 
500 to 1000 hoppers. This is the 
fourth fairly large inquiry for cars 
in the East in the past few weeks. 
No award has been made on the sub- 
way cars for the New York board 
of transportation. 


Locomotives Placed 


Boston & Maine, two 4-8-2 locomotives, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 2500 cars; 100 fifty- 
ton low-side drop-end gondolas, wooden 
floors, to Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa.; 400 fifty-ton low-side 
drop-end gondolas, steel floors, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York; 500 fifty-ton coal hoppers, to 
American Car & Foundry Co.; 650 
fifty-ton coal hoppers to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 700 
fifty-ton coal hoppers to General 
American Transportation Co., Chicago; 
150 fifty-ton coal hoppers to Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus, O. 

Pittsburgh Railways Co., Pittsburgh, 100 
streamlined street cars; St. Louis Car 
Co., St. Louis, bodies and fabrication; 
Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, electrical equipment; West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., brake equip- 
ment; National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
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ings Co., wheels; Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., trucks. 


Car Orders Pending 


Delaware & Hudson, 500 to 1000 fifty-ton 
hopper cars; bids asked. 

Navy, two 50-ton steel sheathed box 
cars, bids Sept. 19; in addition to four 
other freight cars recently noted as 
pending. 

Navy, 12 to 15 fifty-ton flat cars, 8 
gondolas and 8 fifty-ton box cars; 
bids Sept. 19. 


Buses Booked 


White Motor Co., Cleveland: Five 26- 
passenger for Chicago Surface Lines, 
Chicago. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 73 

Cleveland—Miscellanecus demand 
for manufacturers’ wire has been 
somewhat disappointing due to fail- 
ure of automotive suppliers to 
come into the market as early as 
anticipated. August shipments were 
larger than in July Jobbers are 
carrying somewhat larger stocks 
than usual, due to price adjustments 
recently put into effect. 

Chicago — August business was 
moderately ahead of July, and au- 
tomotive needs are counted on to 
give a further boost to manufactur- 
ers’ wire demand this month. Strong 
support continues to be received 
from miscellaneous users. Agricul- 
tural buying of wire products is ex- 
pected to develop to fair volume. 

Boston—Improvement in wire de- 
mand continues, being well diversi- 
fied as to products from a wide 
range of miscellaneous consumers. 
August volume was_ substantially 
above that of July despite the fact 
automotive releases have been late 
in gaining momentum. Practically 
all tonnage is for prompt delivery 
and operations in most departments 
are up several points. 

New York —— With specifications 
from the automotive industry heav- 
ier and buying by the manufactur- 
ing trade well maintained, volume 
reaching wire mills is mounting. Au- 
gust tonnage was well above July 
in most instances. Mill operations 
are up a few points and most busi- 
ness is for prompt delivery. A large 
order for electric cable for the 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia navy 
yards is outstanding. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire product; 
are consistently active, going direct- 
ly into consumer hands in most in- 
stances, 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Operations last week 
held steady at 64 per cent. Sanitary 
can production is off somewhat, but 
this has been partially balanced by 
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better specifications for general line 
cans. Mill stocks of tin plate are 
moving down somewhat and _ ship- 
ments are running. substantially 
ahead of new bookings. Total place- 
ments in August were considerably 
lower than in July. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh Privately financed 
jobs resulting from expansion pro- 
grams in industry dominate current 


inquiries. In addition much public 
tonnage is pending and the outlook 
is for continued good volume. 

Cleveland—Little change is noted 
in the’ structural steel market. 
Awards include 400 tons of piling 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. for Clevelanu 
state highway project at Willow sta- 
tion; through Herkner Construction 
Co. Bids are due Sept. 7 on 700 tons 
of shapes for the Marshall street 
bridge, Youngstown, O. 

Chicago Structural fabricators 
note scarcity of inquiries for con- 
struction in the immediate area. A 





COSTS DOWN- 
PROFITS UP! 


HOW? By preventing losses caused by oils 
that drip and leak from bearings. These bear- 
ings then run hot—wasting power. Oils do not 
protect bearings from wear. 
down, production is interrupted and repair cost 
rises to a high level. 
NON-FLUID OIL stops all this. Proof of sav- 
ing furnished by test. 
charge—prepaid. 
Chicago, Ill. | 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. |. 
| TRADE MARK ~ a 5 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Retter Lubrication 





Send for sample — no 
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Machines break 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 





s Cost per Month 
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USE 


MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 


for 
MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon Steels. 
Gray and Malleable Irons. 
Copper, Nickel and Alloys. 

Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 
Special Products. 


Illustration shows a _ 500 
pound capacity 3 phase direct 
arc LECTROMELT furnace in- 
stalled in jobbing steel foundry. 


RAPID 
ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 


BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 
25 LBS. TO 50 TONS CAPACITY 


PITTSBURGH 
LECTROMELT 
FURNACE 
CORP. 
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fair volume is pending in this and 
nearby districts, but backlogs are 
receding. Awards mostly are small, 
including 638 tons for a Milwaukee 
apartment building. 

Boston Structural inquiry is 
gradually mounting and accumula- 
tion of pending tonnage is ahead of 
current awards despite the contract 
for an 1100-ton viaduct at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Plain material is firm- 
er, but district shops are buying lit- 
tle. 

New York Heavier inquiry in- 
cludes a flurry in apartment build- 
ing, three such structures being in- 
volved, taking approximately 4500 
tons. Public work continues to ac- 
count for most tonnage, but awards 
are light. Bids are in on a 4000- 
ton subway section, Brooklyn. Plain 
material prices are much firmer 
than several weeks back. 

Philadelphia —- Fabricated prices 
are stronger with most shops re- 
porting a fairly good backlog. Ap- 
proximately 3000 tons for Public 
Service Corp.’s powerhouse, Burling- 
ton, N. J., are up for bids Sept. 5. 

San Francisco Awards agegre- 
gated 1530 tons and brought the to- 
tal to date to 86,750 tons, compared 
with 93,344 tons in 1938. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5000 tons, office building, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through Turner Construction Co. 

2450 tons, Midwood high school, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co.; 
through Federal Contracting Co., New 
York. 

1700 tons, crane runways, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1500 tons, steel and reinforcing piling, 
Fort Peck dam tunnel, Wiota, Mont., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1455 tons, mill building, Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., Pasadena, Tex., to Mosher 
Steel Co., Dallas. 

1100 tons, viaduct and approaches, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

750 tons, piling, Cleveland municipal gen- 
erating plant, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; through Lombardo Bros. Co., 
Cleveland. 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tens 
Week ended Sept. 2. 23,897 
Week ended Aug. 26....... *25,273 
Week ended Aug. 19 ...... 14,241 
ee eee 26,428 
Weekly average, year, 1938 21,568 


Weekly average, 1939. .... 22,170 

Weekly average, July ...... 23,778 

Total to date, 1938 ........ 633,915 

Total to date, 1939......... *975,945 
*Revised. 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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700 tons, power plant, Ohio Edison Co., 
Toronto, O., to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

638 tons, apartment building, Frederick 
P. Jones Co., Milwaukee, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

615 tons, Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
high school, Washington, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, addition to Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, at Millers Ford, to 
Burger Iron Works Co., Akron, O. 

530 tons, viaduct over Missouri Pacific 
railroad, Independence, Kans., _ for 
state, to J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

401 tons, Scott hall, Northwestern uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., to Hansell-El- 
cock Co., Chicago. 

400 tons, piling, Cleveland state highway 
bridge, project No. 93, at Willow Sta- 
tion, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem; through Herkner Construction 
Co., Cleveland. 

375 tons, bridge FAGM-568-E2, Hale 
county, Texas, to Capitol Steel & Iron 
Co., Dallas. 

355 tons, storage building, navy yard, 
Washington, to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; through Victor 
Construction Co., Washington. 

330 tons, lock No. 1, St. Lucie canal, 
Stuart, Fla., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

320 tons, state bridge FAGH 8532, Co- 
lumbia county, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

310 tons, building, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., to Oltmer 
Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J.; 
through D. C. Douglas Co., Newark. 

270 tons, widening Sixteenth _ street 
crossing, Chicago, Rock Island & 

acific railway, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, addition for underground head- 
quarters buildings, Los Angeles, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles, 600 
tons being reported last week. 

235 tons; bridge FAP-132A, Parker coun- 
ty, Texas, to Peden Steel Co., Raleigh, 
N. C. 

225 tons, 51 transmission towers, Central 
New York Power Corp., Oswego, N. Y.., 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

220 tons, bridge, section 14-A, route 39, 
Everett, Pa., Pennsylvania turnpike, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Orange 
county, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York; through John 
Arborio Inc., Poughkeepsie, general 
contractor. 

200 tons, switch house building, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, to 
Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

200 tons, crane for drydock, Mare Island, 
Calif., navy yard, to Star Iron & Steel 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

187 tons, bridge, Lake Mills, Wis., to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

180 tons, recreation building, Singer Mfg. 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia; through M. 
Byrnes Bldg. Co., general contractor. 


175 tons, swimming ~ pool building, 
Cambridge, Mass., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


175 tons, press building 101, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Cleveland, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

169 tons, Ventura river bridge, Ventura 
county, California, to Pacific Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 


165 tons, state bridge over Bayour Gulch, 
Frankstown, Colo., to Midwest Steel 
& Iron Works Co., Denver. 
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140 tons, bridge FA -908C, Bastrop 
county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & 
Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

130 tons, state bridge No. 1, RC-4019, 
Minoa, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, state highway bridge, Green 
county, New York, to Anthracite Bridge 
Co., Scranton, Pa.; through Alaimo & 
Son Co., Pittston, Pa. 

125 tons, Green Line Bus Corp., Jamaica, 
Queens, N. Y., to Elmhurst Iron Works, 
New York. 

125 tons, store building, R. E. Corp., 
Evanston, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


115 tons, Brazoria, Tex., to Mosher 
Steel Co., Dallas, Tex. 
115 tons, aerial ski chair ropeway, 


Union Pacific railroad, Sun Valley, 
Calif., to Poole & McGonigle, Portland, 
Oreg. 

112 tons, Graefe Building, Sandusky, O., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

110 tons, sheet piling, Ventura river for 
Ventura county, California, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

110 tons, research laboratory, Aluminum 
Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa., 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

110 tons, engine house, Standard Brands 
Inc., Pekin, Ill., to Hansell-Elcock Co., 
Chicago. 

100 tons, I-beam bridge, Brattleboro, Vt., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; through Williams E. Dailey, North 
Bennington, Vt., general contractor. 

100 tons, Crevice creek and Lake creek 


bridges, Idaho, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
Unstated tonnage, catwalks and _ ship- 
way extensions, navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to West End _ Iron 


Works, Cambridge, Mass., $19,777, spec. 
9320, bids Aug. 16, bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washing- 
ton. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


4000 tons, subway, route 101, sec. 6B, 
Brooklyn, Arthur A. Johnson Co. and 
Necaro Corp., New York, low on joint 
bid. 

3600 tons, extension to power 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
Burlington, N. J. 

3000 tons, apartments, 240 Central Park 
South, New York. 

1860 tons, steel piling, also 665 tons 
reinforcing bars, for government flood 


house, 
tes Be 


project, Tell City, Ind.; bids Sept. 8, 
Louisville, Ky. 
1700 tons, buildings, Hills Bros. Coffee 


Co., Edgewater, N. J. 

1386 tons, piles and bearing piles, im- 
provement Los Angeles river channel, 
Los Angeles; general contract to 
Griffith & Co., Los Angeles Railway 
building, Los Angeles, at $633,798. 


1300 tons, Tiffany building, New York; 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

1000 tons, 17-story apartment, Thirty- 
seventh street and Park avenue, New 
York. 

700 tons, apartment, Thirty-seventh 
street and Lexington avenue, New 
York. 


700 tons, Marshall street bridge, Youngs- 
town, O.; bids Sept. 7. 

643 tons, shapes and rails, Mud Moun- 
tain dam, Seattle; general contract to 
Guy F. Atkinson Co., Russ building, 
San Francisco at $5,713,112. 

450 tons, building, Alton Boxboard Cc 
Alton, Ill. 
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Totten, 
York, 


buildings, Fort 
Rice Co., New 


450 tons, shop 
N. Y.; James B. 
low. 

408 tons, Lankershim boulevard bridge 
for Los Angeles; Carlo Bongiovanni, 
2561 Canyon drive, Hollywood, Calif., 
low on general contract at $344,558. 

400 tons, factory building extension, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 

275 tons, steel curbing, contract 12, 
York, for city. 

250 tons, Chicago subway, 
M. J. Boyle & Co., Chicago, 
general contract. 

250 tons, building addition, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago; Sollitt Construc- 


New 


section S-6; 
low for 


tion Co., South Bend, Ind., general 
contractor. 
235 tons, three spans, Westmoreland 


county, Pennsylvania turnpike. 
220 tons, bridge, Mission street, 
burgh, for city. 
230 tons, state bridge, North Woodstock, 
N. H. 


225 tons, 


Pitts- 


alterations to plant, National 


Lead Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





210 tons, spillway bridge, Hiwassee dam, 


Tennessee Valley Authority, bids 
Sept. 13, Knoxville, Tenn. 

200 tons, Franklin D. Roosevelt library, 
Hyde Park, N. Y., for United States 
government. 

175 tons, cell block, state prison, Green 
Haven, N. Y.; Arthur Callow Co., New 


York, low. 

165 tons, addition to Thomas Carr Howe 
high school, Indianapolis, Ind. 
145 tons, garage building, Michigan 

Telephone Co., Detroit. 

145 tons, railroad trestle, Kings Park, 
N. Y., for state. 

120 tons, Loyalhanna dam, Indiana coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, army engineers’ of- 
fice. 


Bell 


120 tons, laboratory and greenhouse, for 
department of agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


100 tons, three bridges, one through 
truss and two I-beam, Newfane, Vt.; 
bids Sept. 8, H. E. Sargent, commis- 


highways, Montpelier. 
3558, general pur- 
Panama Canal, for 
bids opened 


sioner of 
100 tons, schedule 

chasing agent, 

motor car repair shop; 


jetal ye 
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You be 
the Judge 


OF THE QUALITY AND 
PERFORMANCE OF i 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


On any basis — strength, accuracy, 
uniformity — these Parker-Kalon 
Cold-Forged Products pass every 
test with flying colors. 

But you be the judge of that! 
Test them in your own plant, in 
your own way, under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Find out why 
thousands of users have switched 
to Parker-Kalon. Send for samples 
today. No obligation. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAR KER-KALON 
Coldifeiged | 


SOCKET SCREWS 
WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 


THUMB SCREWS 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—Since new base prices 
have gone into effect there has been 
a noticeable firming in the market, 
and all major jobs closed since the 
effective date have gone at the full 
price. In this vicinity there have 
been attempts to break the market, 
but with no success. Inquiry is 
light, but the outlook is good with 
a large number of jobs not yet 
ready for bidding. 

Cleveland—Awards are led by 1200 
tons of bars and 750 tons of piling 
for the municipal generating plant, 
Cleveland, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., through Lombardo Bros Co., 
Cleveland. Fabricators are fairly 
busy on former bookings. Prices 
are firmer. 

Chicago—Healy Subway Construc- 
tion Co. has been awarded general 
contracts for two large sections of 
the local subway, involving 5650 
tons of bars. Another section, tak- 
ing 3700 tons, is pending, placing of 
the general contract being deferred. 
Awards are bolstered by 2900 tons 
for the Ida B. Wells housing project 
and 500 tons for the Chatham Park 
housing unit, both here. While in- 
quiries generally are small, a large 
tonnage awaits placement. 

Boston—-Two housing projects in 
the Boston district and a dam in 
New Hampshire account for close to 
6000 tons. Pending projects in 
smaller lots being estimated take 
approximately 1500 tons additional. 
Reinforcing bar prices are steadier, 
despite efforts by contractors hold- 
ing contracts for larger tonnages to 
force greater concessions. 

New York—Reinforcing bar prices 
are the steadiest in many months. 
Buying is light, although more con- 
tracts are included, the largest be- 
ing 465 tons for a circumferential 
highway section, Brooklyn. High- 
way mesh demand has slackened, al- 
though a substantial tonnage for 
upstate work remains to be placed. 
Inquiry is featured by 2500 tons for 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 2 ........ 13,046 
Week ended Aug. 26 ...... 6,202 
Week ended Aug. 19 ...... 3,462 
Ny NG a nam wink se 10,945 
Weekly average, year, 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 9,783 
Weekly average, July ...... 8,076 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 242,949 
Total to date, 1939 ....... 342,395 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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a sewage treatment plant, Queens, 
N. Y., bids in. 

Philadelphia—Inquiry includes 100 
tons for additions to United States 
agricultural laboratory, Wyndmoor, 
Pa. Demand is generally quiet with 
total volume affected by decline in 
public work. Prices appear strong- 
er. 

San Francisco—Two large awards 
were placed, Pacific States Steel Co. 
taking 3010 tons for the United 
States indian service at Parker, 
Ariz., and Columbia Steel Co. 1800 
tons for the bureau of reclamation 
for delivery at Niland, Calif. Pend- 
ing business calls for more than 13,- 
000 tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


3010 tons, United States indian service, 
Parker, Ariz., to Pacific States Steel 
Co., Niles, Calif. 

2900 tons, Ida B. Wells housing project, 
Chicago, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

1800 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-42,291-A, Niland, Calif., to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1200 tons, Cleveland municipal generat- 
ing plant, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


Corp.; through Lombardo Bros. Co., 
Cleveland. 
560 tons, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., to 
Hall-Hodges, Inc., Philadelphia; bids 
in. 


500 tons, Chatham Park housing project, 
Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

465 tons, contract MS-39-15, Circumferen- 
tial highway, Brooklyn, to Igoe Bros., 
Newark, N. J.; P. Tomasetti Co., New 
York, contractor. 

400 tons, Delaware hospital, Wilmington, 
Del., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Turner Construction Co., 
contractor. 

316 tons, grade eliminations, Long Island 


railroad, Aqueduct, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; Wilson & English, 
New York, contractors. 

290 tons, section 13-D, Pennsylvania 
turnpike, Bedford county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Nelo L. Teer, Durham, 
N. C., contractor. 


275 tons, Sideling Hill ventilation project, 
Fulton county, Pennsylvania, to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Ritter 
Bros., Harrisburg, Pa., contractor. 

200 tons, office building, Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., New York, to Bethlehem 


Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Cummins 
Construction Co., contractor; through 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Chi- 
cago. 

200 tons, housing project, North Bergen, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; through Joseph T. Ryerson 


& Son Inc., 
contractor. 
200 tons, Cross Island parkway, MC3916, 
Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, Candeloro 
Construction Co., contractor. 
150 tons, municipal power plant, Holland 
Mich., to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 
138 tons, Laurel Hill ventilation project, 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Ritter Bros., Harrisburg, Pa., con- 
tractor, 

125 tons, sewage plant, 
Me ky. tO 


Newark, N. J.; Edw. Reihl, 


West Warwick, 
Northern Steel Co., Boston; 
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James A. Monroe & Sons Co., North 
Attleboro, Mass., contractor. 

117 tons, warehouse for Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Corp., Antioch, Calif., to Gilmore 
Fabricators Inc., San Francisco. 

100 tons, infirmary building 15, Kings 
Park, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Silverblatt & Lasker, 
contractors. 

100 tons, Ventura river bridge for Ven- 
tura county, California, to Blue 
Diamond Corp., Los Angeles. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5650 tons, sections D-1 and S-3, Chi- 
cago subway; general contract awarded 
Healy Subway Construction Co., Chi- 
cago. 

3700 tons, section S-6, Chicago subway; 
M. J. Boyle & Co., Chicago, low for 
general contract but award deferred. 

1400 tons, Mud Mountain dam, Seattle, 
Wash.; general contract to Guy F. 
Atkinson Co., Russ building, San Fran- 
cisco, at $5,713,112. 

850 tons, housing project, South Jamacia, 
Queens, N. Y.; bids Sept. 8. 

716 tons, Lankershim boulevard bridge, 
Los Angeles; Carlo Bongiovanni, 2561 
Canyon drive, Hollywood, Calif., low, 
at $344,558. 

700 tons, St. Mary’s hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. 

500 tons, housing project, E] Paso, Texas; 
general contract to Robert E. McKee, 
4700 San Fernando road, Los Angeles, 
at $772,600. 

500 tons, barracks, laundry, boiler plant, 
subsistence and apartment buildings, 
specification 9159, Coco Solo, C. Z.; 
bids Sept. 27. 

425 tons, sewage plant, Rutherford, 
N. J.; F. H. McGraw Co., Hartford, 
Conn., general contractor. 

300 tons, pumping _ stations, 
Rapids, Mich. 

255 tons, bridge over Russian gulch, 
Mendocino county, California, for 
state; bids Sept. 13. 

200 tons, building, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Chicago. 

150 tons, building, General Electric Co., 
Detroit. 

100 tons, grading project, route 6, sec- 
tion 9, Passaic county, New Jersey; 
bids Sept. 15, Trenton. 


Grand 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—Concerted efforts to 
ship the balance of low priced ton- 
nage appears to be getting results. 
Reports of new placements in fair 
volume made at the market have 
been verified, and although iron has 
been offered below the market quo- 
tation, there is no report of any 
contracts having been made on this 
basis. 

Cleveland—Shipments during Au- 
gust were 20 to 25 per cent greater 
than July and a more encouraging 
factor is that foundry coke ship- 
ments recorded substantially the 
same increase. Demand from auto- 
motive parts suppliers and _ pro- 
ducers has not yet developed as ex- 
pected, jobbing foundries are fairly 
~ busy and requirements from agri- 
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cultural implement manufacturers 
should show encouraging gains. A 
pick-up in demand from railroad 
shops is also noted. 
Chicago—Consumers show. more 
interest in fourth quarter pig iron 
needs, but producers have not an- 
nounced prices for that period. Or- 
dinarily books would be expected to 
be opened at this time. Foundry op- 
erations are expanding gradually, 
aided by better schedules of some 
automotive and farm equipment in- 
terests. August pig iron shipments 





Industrial — Well 
balanced screens of 
excellent material 
and workmanship to 
assure maximum 
screen production 
combined with dura- 
bility. ANY METAL - 


THE» 


\ 


ANY PERFORATION 


in this and adjacent districts were 
20 per cent ahead of July. 

Boston — Spotty improvement in 
foundry melt is accompanied by a 
mild improvement in pig iron de- 
mand, shipments being mostly in 
small lots. Movement of iron to 
consumers last month was slightly 
ahead of July, but the number of 
releases made a better showing. 

Philadelphia — Prices on pig iron 
are expected to be reaffirmed when 
books are opened for fourth quarter, 
if business shows expected improve- 





Ornamental — Ap- 
proved patterns and 
finishes including 
many exclusive and 
characteristic de- 
signs for grilles and 
furniture. We invite 
your inquiries. 


lalate iiols & King 
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ATING 





5634 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 








SNOWDEN SAMUEL 


President 


S. A. COCHRAN 


Vice Pres. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS PIG IRON MUCK BARS 
Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
Ferro Chrome English The American 
Ferro Silicon F h Sunde} Co.’ 
Calcium Silicide _ se racer lis cma 
Silico Manganese 
MANGANESE ORE IRON CHROME ORE 

Open Hearth Use ORES Lump 
Blast Furnace Use Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass. 
24 Alban Road 


New York, N. Y. 


40 Exchange Place 
. 





ment. Higher figures may be 
named on spot business after next 
quarter gets under way, in the opin- 
icn of trade leaders here. Some 
sellers report a decline in specifica- 
tions in August, while others experi- 
enced some increase. 

Cincinnati Better shipments of 
pig iron reflect a slight increase in 
melt and also furnace pressure to 
get out all tonnage on contracts 


taken nearly a year ago at lower 

prices. 
Buffalo 

pearance of 


The first tangible ap- 
future buying in pig 





Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 
handling. Use 
KRON Crane 
Scales. 
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iron was witnessed during the past 
few days as several consumers came 
into the market to protect against 


possibility of being caught short or 


forced to pay higher prices. The re- 
sult was a better sales volume for 
August than July. 

St. Louis— Sellers are taking a 
firmer attitude. Contracts now be- 
ing made are with the understand- 
ing that the tonnage must be deliv- 
ered within the period specified, and 
not carried over into the following 
quarter. Buyers are apparently 
satisfied with this proviso and a fair 
volume has been placed under it. 
August shipments of both pig iron 
and metallurgical coke were higher 
than in July. Prices are firm. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales in August were larger than in 
July and September promises a fur- 
ther gain. Melters show interest 
and foundry and malleable sales are 
larger, though in small lots. No 
forward contracts are being made. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 76 


New York With considerable 
scrap tonnage yet to be shipped on 
cartel purchases present uncertain 
ties of the European situation has 
caused slowing of activity for ex- 
port. Meanwhile some buying con- 
tinues at unchanged prices, but the 
situation is mixed. Possible effect 
on domestic scrap prices should ex- 
ports be halted or seriously cur- 
tailed is the subject of conjecture, 
the general feeling being that prices 
would weaken as export buying un- 
doubtedly has _ supported = scrap 
prices along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Domestic buying is slightly more 
active, with prices firm. 

Pittburgh — Although there have 
been no sales of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel here to indicate a higher quo- 
tation, there is no doubt the mar- 
ket is considerably firmer. This has 
been backed up by added strength 
in the secondary steel market, and 
No. 2 heavy melting steel is now 
quoted at $14.50 to $15. Current 
railroad offerings are quite heavy, 
and bidding on the list which closed 
this week was spirited. The mar- 
ket is marking time pending disposi- 
tion of this material. 

Cleveland Little movement is 
shown in scrap, consumers having 
sufficient for current needs. Lake 
arrivals are somewhat smaller. Lit- 
tle free scrap is available in many 
grades. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago — Scrap prices are hold- 
ing at approximately the levels pre- 
vailing the preceding weeks of Au- 











gust. Ne. 1 steel continues $13.50 
to $14. Mills have been successful! 
in resisting efforts of sellers to ob 
tain more than $14, and the latte 
generally are paying $13.75 to $14 
in covering. Railroad offerings have 
brought up to $14.75. Shipments 
against contracts are steady. 

Boston Iron and steel scrap 
prices are firm with any changes 
tending upward. This is doubtless 
due largely to the strong market for 
export with more grades involved in 
recent heavy bcat-loadings. Domes- 
tic shipments are also improved. 

Philadelphia Scrap prices con 
tinue strong with several price in- 
creases, particularly in specialties. 
Most grades for domestic use are 
unchanged following the recent in- 
creases. At least three district con- 
sumers have paid $17, delivered, foi 
No. 1, which represents the top of 
the current spread. Dock prices on 
steel scrap are strong, with $16 and 
$14.75 freely paid on No. 1 and No. 
2, respectively, and with 25 cents 
higher offered on occasion. Scrap 
for export is increasingly scarce, ac- 
counting for a decrease in shipments 
in August frem the high of 36,000 
tons in July. 

Buffalo Consumers and sellers 
are marking time, awaiting outside 
developments. Increase in the in- 
got rate has buoyed _ sentiment 
ameng dealers. Exporters continue 
to take supplies from nearby areas 
which usually sell to local mills. In- 
quiries for cast scrap have also been 
made here from Canada. 

Detroit—Although scrap supplies 
continue to increase, little change is 
observed in the market here. Cur- 
rent evenness probably will prevail 
until after Labor day at least. 

Cincinnati—Scrap dealers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously. Prices are un- 
changed and fairly steady, with 
movement to mills unaffected. 

St. Louis — Two east side mills 
purchased 15,000 tons of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel and 1000 tons of cast 
scrap. For 10,000 tons, $12 was paid 
and for 5000 tons $12.50. The price 
of the smaller tonnage represents 
an advance of 50 cents per ton, while 
the $12 figure was unchanged from 
the last previous purchase by these 
interests. Offerings are somewhat 
freer, but not liberal. 

Milwaukee—Readvertised bids for 
salvage of the old Illinois Steel Co. 
plant on Jones island, Milwaukee, 
brought a bid of $213,675 from Ad- 
vance Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Scrap 
Salvage is estimated at 25,000 tons. 
Former bids were topped by $131,- 
160. Plant is owned by the city, 
which profits $82,515 by rejecting 
first bids. 

Toronto, Ont. Prices are un- 
changed in spite of efforts by deal- 
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ers to obtain more. Demand is 
steady and mills are renewing short 
term contracts. Steelmaking grades 
ire moving freely to Hamilton mills. 
Export shipments are fairly heavy. 
No. 1 machinery cast commands a 
premium of 50 cents. Offerings are 
below normal. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 75 


Pittsburgh — Volume of business 
is increasing substantially. August 
is the best month since October, 
1937, increasing orders are coming 
in all products. The price situation 
is excellent, with no weakness re- 
ported. 

Cleveland — Buying continues 
steady and in some instances slight 
improvement has developed. Daily 
average shipments last month were 
generally better than July, and fur- 
ther gains are seen for September. 
Prices are generally steady. 

Chicago—The month closed satis- 
factorily, sales being well sustained 
instead of declining as is not un- 
common for the period. The out- 
look is favorable. 

Boston — Improvement in ware- 
house sales is expected early in 
September, some jobbers noting a 
trend in that direction late last 
menth. The number of orders is 
well maintained, but generally small 
individually. Demand is well diver- 
sified. Prices on most products are 
steady with some scattered shading. 


New York—Warehouse volume de- 
clined during the last two weeks of 
August, bring total volume for the 
month slightly under July. Stand- 
ard lines, however, gained slightly, 
the decline being accounted for by 
a drop in demand for reinforcing 
and heavier products. Lighter spec- 
ialties move steadily. 

Buffalo—Distributors are voicing 
strong cbjection to new price ex- 
tras. Roughly, warehouses would 
be paying $3 to $5 a ton more on hot- 
alloy bars under the new setup. 
Sales for August were a shade above 
the volume for July. 

Cincinnati—Individual orders for 
steel from warehouses are heavier, 
bringing better tonnage for August 
than in July. Better demand for 
building materials has developed, 
with most sales small. Prices are 
steady. 

St. Louis—August volume of ware- 
house sales will run moderately 
over July. Requirements are more 
diversified than at any time in re- 
cent months. Some carlot  ship- 
ments have been made, but orders 
for the most part are small. Prices 
are firm. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 75 


London — (By Radio) 
ain continues at capacity, 


for government defense work and 


immediate delivery, for ordinary 
commercial business is restricted. 
Deliveries are extended but con- 


sumers generally are well covered. 
Present ore and coke supplies are 
considered sufficient and _ semifin- 
ished output is supplemented by 


Produc- 
tion of iron and steel in Great Brit- 
largely 






increased Continental tonnages. A 
substantial rail order for China has 
been received. 


The Continent reports some de- 
cline in export business although 
volume is satisfactory. Prices are 
firm and works are well booked, 
with output high. 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 73 

New York Due principally to 
better releases from the automobile 
industry, bolt and nut specifications 
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@ Repressed Toronto Acid Brick, accurately molded in stock or special 
shapes, are completely DEAERATED, and as a result are ACID PROOF. 
It is THE brick to use with basolit, the acid proof cement joint, to make 


tank walls and floors impervious to any acid action. 
are laid at lower labor cost, because of their shape. 


Toronto Acid Brick 
Requests for additional 


information will be courteously fulfilled. 


THE KEAGIEIEFR BRICK CO. 
Steubenville, Ohio (Pittsburgh District) ‘ 





HANNA PIG IRON 


‘““THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME 
IN IRON” 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry 
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Malleable 
Ferro-Silicon 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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this month continue to surpass those 
of July. Better shipyard releases 
also are a factor, with the outlook 
in this direction encouraging for 
some months. 

While some competition on direct 
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consumer business is coming from 
jobbers, who are converting some of 
their low-priced material into cash, 
manufacturers feel more encour- 
aged over the price situation than 
in several months. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


¢ —— Copper ——_—_—, 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
26 10.50 10.50 10.12% 9 a“ 
28 10.50 10.50 10.12% 48.12% 47.75 
29 10.50 10.50 10.12% 49.00 48.25 
30 10.50 10.50 10.12% 48.75 48.00 
31 10.50 10.50 10.12% 49,50 48.00 
Sept 
l 10.75 10.75 10.37 % ° = 
*Nominal. 
MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.50c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
RGLLOW: BERD TAME) i. snes kend es 16.85 
Copper, hot rolled 18.62 
Eeag, GUt to SOROONE.. «2.0 ies ddkvees 8.30 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 9.75 
Tubes 
UR DOE UT NE bc ac oe ha cde se nee 19.60 
Seamless copper .19.12 
Rods 
co Me Ee ee. 12.19 
ae | a er 15.12 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 15.87 
Wire 
RGRIOW. WAGE CRAB). «vic ocd cwaec 17.10 
OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York ......6.00-6.25 
Cleveland ..6.62%-6.87% 
Chicago ...- -6.25-6.50 
St. Louis .6.37 % -6.62 % 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 .. .8.00-8.12% 
Cleveland, No. 1 7.87% -8.12% 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony _ Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.05 4.90 4.75 20.00 12.00 35.00 


eo ED |e eee rar 7.87 4% -8.12% 
Oe. TE ins Besos Sere 7.87 %-8.12% 
Composition Brass Turnings 
OOO ON. Spe ke Kidde 3 > 08s 4 a eee 
Light Copper 


New York ..... os oe O00G.7S 
er eee re re oe ee 6.12% -6.37% 
Chicago se Teer erer. 
Dt: SOG oi 2seekres oe Cet eee 
Light Brass 
CINE 5s saab cee ls 2 3.62 % -3.87 % 
SRE 95 0. Pb con by Staaten «aes 4.00-4.25 
EE Su ee” Pe ee 3.87 4% -4.12% 
Lead 
go, SR rae ee 4.20-4.45 
Cleveland ..... -4,.00-4,.25 
SN) wish eo bat age se soe ews 4.00-4.10 
ey EL Sc kk Phe saa res shaw and 3.85-4.00 
Zinc 
DR EE 0 ciao sshaks tanto ein 2.70-2.75 
| Ss eo eT 2.25-2.50 
Oe RES Ss a iid bor ks SS Se we 2.50-2.75 
Aluminum 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland.........7.75-8.00 
Borings, Cleveland ...........; 6.25-6.50 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ........ 14.75-15.00 
See. CE, eh Re sci ces 7.00-7.25 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads .11.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .11.75-12.25 
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ALL METAL e FORGED STEEL 
NO WELDED PARTS 


OIL TIGHT e FREE END FLOAT 
DUST PROOF e FULLY LUBRICATED 


Send for a copy of our 
Flexible Coupling Handbook 








POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 




















Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Rapid developments 
in metal markets immediately fol- 
lowed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. Heavy demand which re- 
sulted was not fully satisfied and 
prices strengthened. 

Copper—All leading producers 
raised electrolytic “4-cent late Fri- 
day to the basis of 10.75c, Connecti- 
cut. Sales of resale metal were 
made in the outside market at 11.00c 
following a sharp rise in futures on 
the Commodity Exchange. Wire 
drawers and rolled product fabri- 
cators advanced their prices propor- 
tionately. Brass ingot prices rose 
%-cent on all grades except No. 1 
yellow which rose ‘%-cent. Sales 
were heavy at the close of the 
week. 

Lead—Consumer buying interest 
was revived by developments abroad 
and consumers bought actively. Of- 
ferings were limited to September 
and October delivery but sellers 
were forced to draw on reserves to 
meet the demand. Prices closed 
strong at 4.90c, East St. Louis. 

Zinc—Some sellers were unwill- 
ing to take business pending a 
clearer view of the foreign situa- 
tion while others booked moderate 
tonnages for regular customers for 
delivery through October. Prices 
held at 4.75c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

Tin—Due to uncertainty regard- 
ing war risk insurance and sterling 
rates and availability of shipping 
facilities from producing centers, 
sellers were unwilling to make any 
offerings at the close of the week 
when the Straits spot price was es- 
timated at 50.50c to 51.00c. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 73 
Bookings of semifinished steel 
have been lighter during August 
than in July, although shipments 
are heavier. It is expected tonnage 
will continue to increase during Sep- 
tember. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 76 


Cleveland — Lake Superior iron 
ore consumed during July totaled 
3,143,337 gross tons, against 2,829,- 
667 tons in June and 1,674,721 tons 
in July, 1938, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore _ association. 
Stocks at lower lake ports and fur- 
naces as of Aug. 1 follow: 

Lake 
Erie 
Furnaces docks Total 
August 1. 24,195,916 4,311,327 28,507,243 
Month ago 21,609,841 4,251,396 25,861,237 
Year ago.. 30,655,968 5,190,192 35,846,160 
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RAYMOND SPRINGS 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


RAYMOND MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 














You Can Prevent Machinery Break- 
downs and Cut Your Maintenance 


Costs by Using 


The Set Screws 
with 
‘The Third Factor’”’ 
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Fig. 1641 
SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW 
SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 
arel-STRONG 2-ACCURATE 
and 3-<WON’T SHAKE LOOSE 


BRA 






When you use these screws you're insuring against 
a heap of trouble. Gone is the need to continually 
check-up on set-screws . you just know they’re 
tight all the time, and as they do stay that way no 
trouble can follow. The clever knurling on the 
points locks them in place, once they’re set up 
in the usual way. Removal is easily made with 
the ordinary hex bar-wrench when adjustments 
are needed and the screws re-used any number 


Fig. 1645 of times. Write now for samples and literature 
Pat. App. for 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co, 


BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT Box 579 ST. Louis 


INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


































STAINLESS SHEETS & STRIP STEEL POLISHED 


By the Excelsior Method as required for your job in process 
will reduce your Extra No. 4 Finishing Cost 75% 


For particulars address 


EXCELSIOR TOOL & MACHINE CO., EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 











KARDONG FOUR-WAY BENDER 


The Model D-2 Kardong Bender 
is a Four Direction Horizontal 
bender. With this bender when 
binding large bars it is not 
necessary to tura bars over to 
make reverse or second bends 
or 180 degree hook bends. The 
Model D-2 is equipped to bend 
bars around collars from 2 inch 
to 6 inch in diameter. Also made 
to bend up to 8 inch in diameter. 
Capacity of Model D-2 1% inch 
Square Bars. The Model D-2 is 
a production bender for concrete 
reinforcing steel for shop or fabri- 
cating plant. Ask for our catalog 
of our complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SIMONDS Gitaliey GEARS 


Simonds Quality Gears last longer- 
eliminate costly shutdowns. Almost any 
size—any type—for any service, cut 
and treated to your exact requirements. 
Also: 

Ramsey Silent Chain Drives—Gates Vuico Rope 
Drives—All Steel Silent Pinions—Bakelite Silent 
Pinions 


Let us have your next inquiry. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
25th Street, Pittsburgh 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


for all purposes 


GEORGE J. HAGAN CO. 


PITTSBURCH, PA 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco 























Construction 


Michigan 


DETROIT Hydro Mfg. Co. has 
awarded contract to Fullerton Construc- 
tion Co., Detroit, for construction of a 
factory and office building on East 
Outer drive. H. Augustus O’Dell, Detroit, 
is architect 

JACKSON, MICH.—Western Stamping 
Co., 1613 Wildwood avenue, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture metal stamp- 
ings; Arthur W. Poole, Parma, Mich. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—American Cy- 
anamid & Chemical Co., New York, sub- 
sidiary of American Cyanamid Co., is 
erecting a $300,000 factory building here. 


LANSING, MICH.—John Bean Co. has 
plans for construction of a combined 
factory and office building, 3 stories, 40 
x 200 feet 

SAGINAW, MICH. Saginaw Metal 
Products Co. has been incorporated to 
deal in steel and iron; William J. 
Brydges, 409 South Warren avenue, Sag- 
Inaw 


Connecticut 


NORWALK, CONN.—C. R. Gibson & 
Co., 118 East Sixteenth street, New 
York, plans 1-story, 100 x 200-foot fac- 
tory here, to cost $70,000. L. F. Caproni, 
1221 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., 
engineer 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA Coatesville Plate 
Washer Co., Coatesville, Pas has 
broken ground for a plant addition, 38 
x 120 feet, of steel and concrete con- 
struction, to provide for an increase of 
approximately 100 per cent in production 
of stampings. Some additional equip- 
ment may be purchased. R. L. Batteiger 
is president. 


Ilinois 

CHICAGO Eastman Kodak  Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., will install motors and 
controls, regulators, conveyors and 
other equipment in three-story branch 
plant here. Cost about $500,000 and bids 


and Enterprise 


will be taken soon. Schmidt, Garden & 
Erickson, 104 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, architects. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL.—Peoples Light & 
Power Co., Moline, has approved plans 
for expansion and improvements in 
power substation here. Work will begin 
immediately. 


Indiana 


RICHMOND, IND.—Municipal light 
and power department is arranging an 
expansion and modernization program 
at power station to be carried out dur- 
ing the next three years, estimated to 
cost about $920,000. Work will include 
installation of new _ turbine-generator 
unit and accessories, boilers and auxiliary 
equipment, extensions and improvements 
in power stations and distribution lines. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Power room of 
Southern Cement Co., George C. Walter, 
vice president, was recently damaged by 
fire. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Southern Wheel 
division of American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., 700 Sixth avenue, south, 
has plans for demolition of buildings 
on present site and erecting new steel 
frame and corrugated building. Esti- 
mated cost $100,000. 


HACKLEBURG, ALA.—Thomas Ala- 
bama Kaolin Co. has acquired seven- 
acre site for erection of processing and 
refining plant. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Mobile Steel Co., 
Joseph A. Mighell, president, has under 
way a $10,000 expansion program, includ- 
ing installation of an overhead crane 
with 57-foot span. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has plans prepared 
for construction of steam generating 
plant near here, to cost about $3,500,000. 


WENONAH, ALA.—Tennessee_ Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
proposes to build ore conditioning and 
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sintering plant here at cost of about 
$2,000,000. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—E. Eyring & Sons Co., 
808 South Conkling street, has contract 
for 1-story, 100 x 180-foot addition to 
foundry at 4901 Philadelphia road for 
Harry C. Weiskittel. 


SALISBURY, MD. — Martin & 
Schwartz Inc., Buffalo, will establish 
plant in building on Mill street for manu- 
facture of gasoline pumps. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—National Terminal Co. 
of Washington, Allen V. deFord, presi- 
dent, 1729 Twentieth street, Northwest, 
plans construction of centralized food 
terminal warehouse. Will install modern 
equipment, including automatic stackers, 
and electric motor trucks. Cost es- 
timated at $1,034,000. 


WASHINGTON—Purchase section, na- 
tional bureau of standards, will take 
bids until Sept. 7 for furnishing equip- 
ment for new high voltage laboratory, 
now under construction, as_ follows: 
1,050,000-volt cascade-type transformer 
set, with high-purity sine-wave motor- 
generator set, 2,000,000-volt impulse gen- 
erator and auxiliary equipment. 


WASHINGTON—Office of the general 
purchasing officer will open bids at 
10:30 a.m. Sept. 8 for one motor-operated 
bending roll, light plate, horizontal, 
pinch type, with slip roll feature, 7% 
to 8-inch rolls, capacity %-inch x 72 
inches, complete with 7%-horsepower 
motor. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co, plans installation of motors and 
controls, regulators, conveyors and other 
equipment in proposed addition to local 
mill for solvents production. Cost es- 
timated at $350,000. 


Florida 


DANIA, FLA.—Florida Power & Light 
Co., Bryan C. Hanks, president, Miami, 
Fla., plans to spend approximately 
$3,000,000 for improvements to the Dania 
plant, including installation of 25,000- 
kilowatt steam turbine generator, en- 
larging and revamping transmission and 
distribution system, erecting addition to 
power plant. 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—City, Frank B. 
LaRue, light and water commissioner, 
plans construction of addition to light 
and power plant; will purchase addi- 
tional generating plant and diesel engine. 
Cost $60,000. William Sydow, engineer, 
3461 Main Highway, Coconut Grove, 
Fla. 


TAMPA, FLA.—Polk Co., Haines City, 
Fla., hag concluded arrangements for 
building a citrus canning plant, and will 
begin construction at once. Modern ma- 
chinery will be installed. Estimated ex- 
penditure $65,000. 





Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA.—City, William _ B. 
Hartsfield, mayor, has preliminary plans 
by Robert & Co., Bona Allen building, 
for incinerator and waterworks, costing 
about $1,050,000. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Coca Cola Bottling 
Co., 560 Edgewood avenue, northeast, 
has plans by George Harwell Bond, ar- 
chitect, Candler building, Atlanta, for 
erection of bottling plant, 2 stories, 60 
x 90 feet; and shops and garage units. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. —- General 
Shoe Corp., H. J. Jarman, president, 511 
Gallatin avenue, Nashville, Tenn., pro- 
poses to acquire building here and in- 
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stall manufacture of 


shoes. 


machinery for 


South Carolina 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Bahan Textile 
Machinery Co., 104 Hudson street, has 
begun erection of 1-story building, 75 
x 105 feet, to cost $10,000. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Orangeburg- 
Aiken Hydroelectric commission has 
plans under way for new hydroelectric 
generating plant on Edisto river. A 
steam-electric power plant will be built 
at Graniteville, S. C., for auxiliary serv- 
ice. Cost over $1,000,000. D. T. Duncan 
Engineering Co., Ninety-Six, S. C., con- 
sulting engineer. 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Elec- 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


tric Power and Water board, Max Bart- 
lett, manager, has approval of REA for 
$81,000 loan for extension of electric 
lines. 


Arkansas 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—wWilliam O. Mar- 
tin Inc. proposes erection of plant to 
manufacture engine stokers. 


Oklahoma 


TIPTON, OKLA. — Southwest Rural 
Electric Co, has REA allotment of $138,- 
000 to build 156-mile transmission line. 


Wisconsin 


MERRILLAN, WIS.—Village council 
plans modernization and rebuilding of 
municipal hydroelectric power plant, in- 
cluding equipment installation. G. L. 
Van Fleet Co., Dubuque, Iowa, consult- 
ing engineer. 





Minnesota 


DULUTH, MINN.—Standard Oil Co., 
J. W. Honomichl, division manager, has 
awarded contract to J. D. Harrold Co., 
for construction of a 4-story storage and 
warehouse building, 90 x 174 feet, to 
include conveyors and other equipment, 
plus nine additional storage tanks, total 
cost to be about $150,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Wrought 
Washer Co, plans immediate construction 
of i1-story factory addition, 25 x 56 
feet, and installation of additional equip- 
ment, 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lynn Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, by 
W. W. Barkman, Ethel Barkman and 
Lynn Carlson, 


MINNEAPOLIS—D. W. Onan & Sons, 
manufacturers of saw rigs, and other 
equipment, has awarded contract to 
Crown Block Co. for construction of 1- 
story factory addition, 50 x 142 feet. 


SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—Brown County 
Rural Electric association, Joseph Math- 
iowetz, secretary, is taking bids to Sept. 
8, 1 p.m. on constructing approximately 
144 miles of rural transmission lines. 
George Taus, 5024 Indianola avenue, 
Minneapolis, is consulting engineer. Cer- 
tifled check of 5 per cent to accompany 
bid. 


ST. LOUIS PARK, MINN.—Prest-O-Lite 
Co. Inc., acetylene manufacturer, is now 
taking bids for construction of a new 
factory here, a suburb of Minneapolis. 
Jack Williams, 422 Washington avenue, 
North, Minneapolis, is district manager. 


ST. PAUL—Fruehauf Trailer Co., A. K. 
Tice, manager, has awarded contract to 
R. C. Collins, Kansas City, Mo., for con- 
struction of 1-story shop and warehouse, 
100 x 240 feet, to cost about $100,000, 
including equipment. 





Texas 


MIDLAND, TEX.—Shell Oil Co. Inc., 
Shell building, St. Louis, plans installa- 
tion of motors and controls, air com- 
pressors, conveyors, pumping machinery 
and other equipment in new gasoline 
processing plant here. A power house 
will be built. Cost about $1,000,000. 


South Dakota 


WAGNER, S. DAK.—City council is se- 
curing estimates on construction and op- 
eration of a municipal light and power 
plant. H. S. Nixon, Grain Exchange build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr., is consulting engi- 
neer. 


Nebraska 
COLUMBUS, NEBR.—Loup River Pub- 


lic Power district, Harold Kramer, sec- 
retary, is taking bids to Sept. 12 on new 
electric distribution equipment. Harza 
Engineering Co., 205 West Wacker drive, 
Chicago, consulting engineer. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Searle Petroleum Co., 
H., A. Searle Jr., president, plans con- 
struction of an oil refinery. Work will 
begin about Oct. 15. 


Iowa 


BREDA, IOWA—Village, A. R. Bohnen- 
kamp, clerk, has made application to 
WPA for funds to finance cost of con- 
structing sewage disposal plant, to cost 
about $24,000. 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA—City, J. J. Fini- 
gan, city clerk, will vote Sept. 11 on 
establishing a waterworks plant, in- 
cluding reservoirs, mains, filters, pumps 
and machinery. 


CHEROKEE, IOWA—State board of 
control, H. C. White, chairman, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will take bids about Oct. 1 
on constructing sewage treatment plant 
at Cherokee state hospital to _ cost 
$60,000. Buell & Winter, 508 Insurance 
Exchange building, Sioux City, Iowa, 
consulting engineer. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—WPA has 
approved a $32,013 project to construct 
a waterworks at Carter lake. Leo N. 
Hintgen, Council Bluffs, state fleld en- 
gineer. 


FORT MADISON, IOWA—State board 
of control, Des Moines, Iowa, is complet- 
ing plans for construction of a power 
plant at the state penitentiary here, to 
cost about $170,000. H. J. Liebbe, Des 
Moines, architect. 


MOVILLE, IOWA—Woodbury County 
Rural Electric Co-operative, Dale Schrien- 
er, superintendent, will take bids about 
Sept. 15 on constructing 125 miles of 
rural transmission lines. Buell & Winter, 
508 Insurance Exchange building, Sioux 
City, Iowa, consulting engineers. 


WOODWARD, IOWA—State board of 
control, H. C. White, chairman, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will take bids early in 
October for erection of sewage treat- 
ment plant at Woodward state hospital 
to cost about $50,000. Howard R. Green 
Co., 417 First avenue, South, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, consulting engineer. 


Montana 


TWIN BRIDGES, MONT.—REA has 
given preliminary consideration to ap- 
plication for $134,000 additional funds 
of the Jefferson Valley Electric Co-op- 
erative, Guy D. George, secretary, to 
finance construction of 134 miles of rural 
transmission lines. J. M. Garrison, State 
Water Conservation board, Helena, Mont., 
is consulting engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Essick Machinery Co., 
Los Angeles, is erecting a new machin- 
ery building at Fourteenth street and 
Santa Fe avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—Jackson Iron Works, 
3057 East Slauson avenue, Los Angeles, 
is erecting a new fabricating plant and 
storage building at 4839 Patata street, 
Los Angeles, at cost of about $13,700. 


TACOMA, WASH.—City water depart- 
ment, W. A. Kunigk, superintendent, 
will take bids soon for switchboard and 
electrical equipment for new pumping 
station; also will take bids for four 
motor-driven vertical pumping units, 
each with capacity of 3500 gallons per 
minute; two motor-driven deep well 
pumping units with combined rate of 
8400 gallons per minute, and complete 
auxiliary equipment. 
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Tax Component a Factor 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the article by Col. 
R. R. Lutz (STEEL, Aug. 21, p. 36) 
and I wonder if this gentleman is in 
a position to describe the effect on 
unemployment of the greatly vary- 
ing tax component in each dollar 
of the national income. While prob- 
ably not particularly important it 
would be well to include in addition 
to the tax imposed directly by gov- 
ernment the taxing power now dele- 
gated to labor unions and a few 
businesses. 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence board, a few years ago, was a 
great help in my own research on 
the effect of unequal taxation and 
from the figures furnished me at the 
time it was a wonder that unemploy- 
ment was not more serious than it 
was. 

In my opinion, the solution of un- 
employment resides solely in the in- 
equality of the tax component of our 
national income dollar, but unfor- 
tunately human nature is such that 
the obvious remedy is not likely to 
be applied. 

S. C. BonD 
Modern-Bond Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Editors’ Note—Mr. Lutz answers 

Mr. Bond’s question as follows: 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Bond’s question is a very diffi- 
cult one to answer. To the extent 
that the taxes imposed under the 
present tax system are inequitable 
or discriminatory between groups, or 
even members of the same group, 
they contribute to economic malad- 
justment and unemployment. A 


rapidly rising ratio of taxes to na- 
tional income tends to produce un- 
employment in the private branch 
of the economy, for the reason that 
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increasing tax costs act as deterrents 
to production and the assumption of 
business risks. Similarly, rank dis- 
crimination against a particular in- 
dustry in assessing the total tax bur- 
den will affect costs in that industry, 
the prices at which its product can 
be sold, and the volume of employ- 
ment within the industry. 

There can be no question that high 
taxation has an adverse effect on 
employment, but to determine with- 
in any reasonable degree of ac- 
accuracy its extent, in statistical 
terms, would constitute a task of the 
first magnitude, and in my opinion, 
with small chance of success. 


R. R. Lutz 
National Industrial Conference 
Board 
New York 


Urges Rankine Memorial 


To the Editor: 

I write to bring to your attention 
and to ask your support for the In- 
tercollegiate Rankine Memorial 
Movement, a movement to collect 
from the seventy-five or eighty 
thousand college engineering stu- 
dents, in attendance at the nearly 
two hundred colleges of the United 
States, a fund of $15,000 to erect at 
the University of Glasgow, Glasgow, 
Scotland, a memorial to the late cele- 
brated Professor William John Mac- 
Quorn Rankine, chief among the 
founders of modern scientific engi- 
neering and thus one of mankind’s 
greatest benefactors. 


Some of the reasons that have 
prompted the initiators of the move- 
ment to enlist in it are as follows: 

That since Rankine was chief 
among the founders of modern 
scientific engineering, he has been of 
incalculable service to engineering 
and thus also of very great service 


Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


to all mankind. Hence he richly de- 
serves not one merely but many fine 
memorials. 

His writings have unquestionably 
played an enormously important 
part in the marvelous industrial de- 
velopment which has taken place in 
this country in the last fifty or sixty 
years and which has so fabulously 
enriched us; thus the United States 
is heavily indebted to Rankine and 
ought to honor him gladly and even 
eagerly. 

There are memorials to many men 
whose contributions to the progress 
of engineering are not as impressive 
as Rankine’s are but there is no real 
memorial to this great pioneer en- 
gineer anywhere in the world. In 
the United States there are a few 
portrait prints of him here and 
there, and that is all. 

The proposed memorial to Ran- 
kine at the University of Glasgow 
would bring great honor to and ma- 
terially increase the prestige of the 
engineering colleges and the profes- 
sion of engineering in the United 
States. 

For the college engineering stu- 
dents of the United States to do this 
fine thing would appreciably in- 
crease the prestige of the whole na- 
tion. 

The individuals taking part in 
such an enterprise would thereby lay 
up for themselves a precious and 
abiding college memory of a worthy 
effort in behalf of idealism, culture, 
and Alma Mater. 

The memorial would have valu- 
able and timely international reper 
cussions. 

That these are good reasons and 
amply justify the movement, you 
will we feel very sure, agree. 

WILLIAM H. RASCHE 
Professor of Mechanism, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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